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Five original new feature films now available 
in 16mm and 35mm for U.S.A. and Canada: 


Mike Leigh’s exploration of the joy and frustration of life 


BLEAK MOMENTS, LOVING MOMENTS 


1973 Stratford Festival: Grand Prizes, 1972 Locarno and Chicago Festivals 
110 min. colour English dialogue Great Britain 


Toshio Matsumoto’s drama about betrayal and violent revenge 


DEMONS (also known as PANDEMONIUM) 


1973 Stratford Festival; 1972 Cannes, Chicago, and London Festivals 
1 35 min. b/w __ Japanese dialogue with English subtitles Japan 


Vera Chytilova’s dazzling analysis of the temptation of Eve 


the fruit of paradise 


Grand Prize, 1970 Chicago Festival; 1970 Cannes Festival; Wonien 2Film 
Event, 1972 Edinburgh Festival; 1973 Women and Film Festival, Toront™ 


98 min. colour Czech dialogue with English subtitles Czechoslovakia 


~“ 


Peter Fleischmann’s extraordinary film about society’s games of aggression 


The Hunters Are the Hunted 


1969 Prix Georges Sadoul; 1969 Cannes, Pesaro, Locarno, and San Francisco Festivals 
84 min. b/w German dialogue with English subtitles West Germany 


Zagreb Film’s immensely entertaining, very distinctive cartoons 


SABRES SEeTiWAk 


15 superb new animated films from the world-famous Zagreb Studios 
90 min. colour animation International soundtrack Yugoslavia 


BS @ 
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THE INSIDE 
STORY 


Real-time: February 24, 1974. 

The first time we met super-rock-critic 
Richard Meltzer was several years ago 
at a press party for the Jefferson Air- 
plane’s newly-formed Grunt Records. We 
noticed Meltzer right away when he threw 
a plateful of food at Rolling Stone’s 
Smokestack El Ropo. (El Ropo, whose 
cool is legendary, didn’t even spill a drop 
of wine.) Meltzer does things like this 
from time to time — once he sent us a 
baggie of dead cockroach eggs — but 
anyone who can write that well is entitled 
to a few eccentricities. Meltzer’s un- 
mistakeable prose has graced the pages 
of countless journals, including Rolling 
Stone, New York, Creem and, now, Take 
One. His cover story on the cinematic 
oeuvre of Elvis Presley is merely the 
latest example of Take One’s commitment 
to bringing you not only the best film 
Criticism around, but the best writing too. 
(We've also got a Meltzer quickie en- 
titled “I Yanked It At All Ten,” which 
will be included in our fabled Porno Issue, 
if and when...) 

With Presley for a lead feature, we 
had to pull out some heavy guns to 
match it... so we did. Donna Dudinsky’s 
interview with Famous French Film- 
maker (and sometime Take One contri- 
butor) Frangois Truffaut notes how he puts 
a script together, how he almost didn’t 
finish Stolen Kisses, and how he’s always 
wanted to make a film like Sergeant 
York. James Monaco contributes a 
fascinating profile of Dan Talbot, whose 
(sadly deceased) New Yorker Theater 
served as a combination cinémathéque, 
neighborhood hangout and History of the 
Cinema course. (It also made living in 
NYC almost bearable.) And Joseph 
Goodwin, honorable Father of our Man- 
aging Editor, has provided a warm, per- 
sonal reminiscence of the making of 
Native Land — a seminal film in the 
history of radical American cinema. 

You think that’s all? Hell no, there’s 
even more. Danish film critic (and maker) 
Christian Braad Thomsen is here with a 
really fine interview with Monte Hellman, 
the man whose two legendary westerns 
(The Shooting and Ride in the Whirlwind) 
made him a cult hero despite the fact that 
they’ve never really been released. And 
if that’s not enough, there’s a spread on 
the Cannes Festival to round things out. 
Is this worth 50¢? Did John Ford know 
how to make westerns? 


Stepping back from the current issue, we 
have exciting news for all our friends: 
Take One has finally scored a distributor. 
Starting with this issue, our favourite film 
magazine will be handled by Eastern 
News, which means we'll be reaching 


4 


hundreds of new outlets. Oddly enough, 
this doesn’t mean sudden riches — quite 
the opposite, in fact. The economics of 
magazine distribution are one of the more 
arcane areas of human endeavour; as 
Publisher Lebensold explains it, we have 
an interim period of cash crunch facing 
us as we tool up to print more copies, 
but if we can hang on for, say, 12 to 18 
months, we should come out the other 
side with much higher circulation, more 
subscriptions, higher ad-rates, and 
enough money to pay our patient contri- 
butors the kind of bread they deserve. 
So getting a distributor is not exactly a 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. But 
then, what is these days? 

Finally, in a spirit of shameless immo- 
desty, we’d like to share a comment that 
Dennis Hopper made to the French Film 
Office in NYC. “Fuck the New York 
Times,” said Hopper, “Take One is the 
only magazine you can trust.” Thanks, 
Dennis, wherever you are. The Editors 


CLASSIFIEDS 


$5 for 25 words or less (20 cents a word 
thereafter). Rates for more than one in- 
sertion on request. Payment must accom- 
pany order. 


16MM EDUCATIONAL & DOCUMENTA- 
RY FILM PRODUCER/DIRECTOR look- 
ing for women of some experience to set 
up production company in San Francisco 
Bay area on partnership basis. Send 
resume or letter of interest to: Mollie 
Gregory, 325 Flint Street, Reno, Nevada 
89501. 

FREE SOUNDTRACK LP RECORD to 
first 50 persons ordering from this ad. 
Vertigo $5.00; Duel in the Sun $5.00; 
She $5.00; Twisted Nerve $5.00; Seventh 
Voyage of Sinbad $5.00. Add $1.00 for 
postage. Catalog available, 25¢. Pay by 
international money order. Sound Track 
Album Retailers, Dept. 70, Box 850, 
Arroyo Grande, Calif. 93420. 


FEEDNDAd 


TAKE ONE welcomes communications 
from its readers, but can rarely accom- 
modate letters over 500 words in length. 
The editors assume that any letter received 
(unless otherwise stated) is free for publi- 
cation. 


A Correction re Movietone News 
We at Movietone News appreciated Mr. 
Herman G. Weinberg’s kind words about 
us in his latest Take One column. How- 
ever, as one who has been affiliated with 
Movietone News for several years, | 
should like to correct Mr. Weinberg on two 
very important points. 

First, and primarily, R.C. Dale has never 
been an editor of Movietone News. He 
has written for the magazine and once 


Following on meetings held late last 
year in Algiers and this month in Mar 
del Plata (Argentina), plans have now 
been announced for Rencontres Inter- 
nationales Pour Un Nouveau Cinéma 
(“International Encounters for a New 
Cinema’), a series of symposia, work- 
shops and screenings on the general 
subject of socializing cinema (deco- 
lonizing it; developing national cine- 
mas — particularly in the Third World 
— that will confront the hegemony 
of the large industrial cinemas) — all 
to be held in Montreal June 2nd 
through the 8th of this year. 

Not a film festival, the stress of 
Rencontres will be very much on the 
side of comparing the experiences of 
various groups and countries in the 
fields. of exhibition, popular partici- 
pation, distribution, technology, na- 
tionalization (to name a few of the 
workshop topics) with a view toward 
coming up with some practical guide- 
lines to future action. Critics, heads 
of government agencies, and repre- 
sentatives from distribution and pro- 
duction organizations (all of them non- 
commercial and “socio-political” in 
their orientation) have been invited 
from some thirty countries, and the 
substance of their discussions will 
doubtless be made available in some 
sort of published form. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing or calling: Comité d’Action 
Cinematographique, Room 212, 360 
McGill Street, Montreal, Quebec H2Y 
2E9 (514-861-3461). 


served as President of the Seattle Film 
Society, which underwrites the. publica- 
tion. Richard T. Jameson, film teacher and 
critic, created Movietone News and has, 
for the nearly three years of the maga- 
zine’s existence, functioned as its editor 
— even during a brief period when some- 
one else (not Mr. Dale) assumed the 
title if not the actual job. 

Second, Movietone News is called 
Movietone News and not Movietone 
News Quarterly, as Mr. Weinberg iden- 
tified it. Far from being a quarterly, the 
magazine comes out ten times a year. 

Kathleen Murphy 

Editorial Associate, Movietone News 
6508 17th Avenue N.W. 

Seattle, Washington 98117 


Canadian in the Works 

| am deeply disappointed that you have 
decided not to run the “In the Works” 
column anymore. Your publication, while 
international in scope, is printed in Canada 
and | therefore feel a column on Canadian 
filmmaking would not be out of place. 

Do you want to relinquish all the Can- 
adian film news and articles to Evanchuck 
and Motion? 

Michael Cox 
West Vancouver, B.C. 


No, we sure don't, for Take One is not 
only printed in Canada but also owned 


and edited here. When we began life 
seven-and-a-half years ago, we were 
this country’s only film magazine; today 
there are not only Motion, Canadian Film 
Digest, and Cinema Canada but the ex- 
cellent newspaper That's Show Business. 
Obviously there just isn’t that much 
Canadian film news to go around (less 
this year than in the heyday of the in- 
dustry a couple of years back), so each 
of us is coming to concentrate in areas 


where we think we can do the best and 
most valuable job. With our international 
scope and readership, we feel that Take 
One can be of most service by putting 
Canadian experience into geographical 
and temporal perspective; thus the re- 
cent interview with independent film- 
maker Ivan Reitman and the comprehen- 
sive overview of the Challenge for Change 
program. Futsre issues will include ma- 
terial (some of it quite explosive) about 


the early days of the Film Board and a 
number of more theoretical pieces on 
the Canadian film aesthetic. Plus, of 
course, reviews of as many important 
and/or interesting feature films as we 
can find. Sure we're Canadian! But our 
first commitment is — and always has 
been — to produce as interesting a maga- 
zine as our meagre resources permit. On 
most days, thank God, we can be Cana- 
dian and interesting too. — Ed. 


FESTIVALS 
AND 


COMPETITIONS 


The Fifth International Experimental 
Film Competition, organized by the Royal 
Film Archive of Belgium, is to be held 
December 25, 1974 through January 
2nd, 1975. Sound or silent films, in 16mm 
or 35mm, may be entered and there are 
interesting prizes. Deadline is Sept. 1 of 
1974. Entry forms from the Secretariat 
at: Palais des Beaux-Arts, 23 Raven- 
stein, 1000 Brussels. 


Independent filmmakers from anywhere 
in the U.S. are invited to submit their 
films (16mm or Super-8) for the Seventh 
Annual Brooklyn Film Festival — deadline 
is July 21. There are entrance fees anda 
Grand Prize of $100. For a complete list 
of rules and regulations, write Brooklyn 
Arts & Culture Ass’n., 200 Eastern Park- 
way, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11238 (212-783- 
3077). 


Entry deadline is April 2 for films (on all 
aspects of human sexual experience) sub- 
mitted for The Human Sexuality Film 
Festival, co-sponsored by the Baltimore 
Film Festival and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. For further information on the festi- 
val- (which is to be held May 3 and 4), 
contact Harvey Alexander, Baltimore Film 
Festival, 3536 Greenmount Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 21218. 


The International Film Festival to be held 
this year at Cannes May 9 through May 
24 has announced that, as a_ special 
official presentation of the Festival, it will 
pay homage to the American independent 
film movement. Non-invited filmmakers 
who wish their works to be screened 
ought to contact Frederick A. Keller, 
Festival International du Film, 71 rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 75008 Paris, 
France, for information concerning the 
possible inclusion of their films in the 
Festival. For the American filmmakers 
selected for representation, it will mean an 
opportunity to have their films screened 
by the largest group of international 
producers and distributors to be as- 
sembled annually anywhere in the cine- 
matic world. 


April 10 is the deadline for entries in the 
Geneva College Film Competition, which 
is open to student-made films in 16mm, 
8mm or super-8. Questions? Write: Dr. 
Norman Carson, Geneva College Film 
Competition, Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 10510. 


An International Symposium on Science 
Media is to be held in Rochester, New 
York May 21 through 24. More informa- 
tion about the meeting — which will deal 
with current applications of film and tv 
in the areas of science and technology 
(education, research, reporting) — can 
be had from The American Science Film 
Association, 7720 Wistonsin Ave., Be- 
thesda, Md. 20014 (301-654-6864). 


There are $3000 in cash awards at this 
year’s (the twelfth annual) Independent 
Film-Makers’ Festival, held’ May 15 
through 19. Any 16mm film produced be- 
tween January 1973 and April 1974 may 
be entered at an entry fee of $7.50 per 
film (deadline is May 3). Entry form 
available from the festival at: Foothill 
College, 12345 El Monte Road, Los Altos 
Hills, Calif. 94022. 


Something a little different is Cinephilia 
Stockholmia 74, a stamp film festival to 
be held in connection with the Interna- 
tional Stamp Exhibition in Stockholm this 
year (the 100th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Universal Postal Union). Any- 
one who has made a film on stamps can 
enter it for the judging (the jury includes 
Lindsay Anderson) by writing: Cinephilia 
Stockholmia 74, Box 360, S-101 24 Stock- 
holm 1, Sweden. 


The International Film & TV Festival of 
New York is to be held November 4 
through 8 this year, encompassing all 
aspects of commercial film production 
(from filmstrips through industrial films 
to tv programs and promotional films). 
Details and entry blanks: The Inter- 
national FTF Corporation, 251 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 (212-246- 
9133): 


April 3 through 7, the Ontario Film Asso- 
ciation will be holding its fifth annual Film 
Showcase at Geneva Park, near Orillia, 
Ontario. Anyone involved in booking or 
buying 16mm films can obtain more in- 
formation about this screening of films 
from Wayne Cunningham at 705-728- 
1951. 


The British Film Institute’s 1974 Summer 
School will be held at the University of 
Stirling (Scotland) July 27 through Au- 
gust 10. Aimed primarily (but not exclu- 
sively) at film teachers and students, this 
school will examine “Critical Theory and 
Film Analysis’. Course fee (including 
all accommodation, food and tuition) is 
about $130. Further information from: 
Summer School Secretary, British Film 
Institute, 81 Dean Street, London W1V 
6AA, England. 


Films must be in Zagreb by April 15 in 
order to be considered by the selection 
committee of the second World Festival 
of Animated Film — to be held June 10 
through 15. The festival is generally con- 
sidered an excellent place to sell foreign 
rights (especially to television), and the 
directors of all films selected for the festi- 
val will be invited to stay in Zagreb for 
the festival at the festival’s expense. 
Either write the festival itself at Zagreb- 
Film, 41000 Zagreb, Vlaska 70, Yugosla- 
via, Or one of the foreign coordinators: 
Charles Samu, 49 Victory Place, East 
Brunswick, N.J. 08816; and Clare Kitson, 
4 Horn Park Lane, Lee, London-SE12. 


The Ninth Tokyo International Amateur 
Film Contest is to be held this fall (entry 
deadline August 31) and is open to 8mm 
and 16mm films produced since January 
1972 by non-professional filmmakers 
(films must be less than 20 minutes in 
length). Addresses are: The Japan Foun- 
dation, Daito Building, 3-7-1, Kasumigase- 
ki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan; or, c/o 
Japan Society Inc., 333 East 47th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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A Selective 
Guide to 
Volume 1, 


No. 1 (published Sept. 1966): An interview with Alfred Hitch- 
cock; a review of Torn Curtain; reviews from the Seventh Mont- 
real International Film Festival. 


No. 2 (Nov. 1966): An interview with Marshall McLuhan on cine- 
ma; Paul Krassner on ‘‘How Soft Was My Pornography”; inter- 
views with Quebec filmmakers Arthur Lamothe and Jean-Claude 
Labrecque; a review of The Wild Angels. 


No. 3 (Jan. 1967): An interview with Jean-Luc Godard; reviews 
of A Fistful of Dollars, Loves of a Blonde, and Fahrenheit 451. 


No. 4 (April 1967): An interview with Canadian filmmaker Larry 
Kent; an article comparing viewers’ reactions to the same news 
event as reported on b&w and on color tv; reviews of Blow-Up, 
The Connection, and Chelsea Girls. 


No. 5 (June 1967): A series of articles on the Hollywood Black- 
list (including personal reminiscences by Millard Lampell and 
Herbert Biberman); reviews of the films of Expo 67 and of Acci- 
dent, Cul-de-Sac, and Au Hasard Balthazar. 


No. 6 (Aug. 1967): An interview with Canadian filmmaker Don 
Owen; the much-reprinted (Architectural Digest, Asahi Shim- 
bun, Intellectual Digest) and oft-referred-to (Star Weekly, Play- 
boy, Wall Street Journal, etc.) “Intersex” article by Robert Rus- 
sel; an interview with Kenneth Anger; Arthur Penn on Bonnie 
and Clyde. ; 


No. 7 (Oct. 1967): An interview with Jean Renoir, an article on 
Quebec filmmaker Jean-Pierre Lefebvre; reviews of Warren- 
dale, Portrait of Jason, Privilege and The Trip. 


No. 8 (Dec. 1967): An article on Richard Lester and How | Won 
The War; a report (by Joyce Wieland) on “North America’s 
Second All-Women Film Crew”; reviews of The Fearless Vam- 
pire Killers, Persona, and The Ernie Game. 


No. 9 (April 1968): An article on Silvio Narizzano; William K. 
Everson on Laurel and Hardy; reviews of The President's Anal- 
yst, In Cold Blood, The Battle of Algiers, and Elvira Madigan. 


No. 10 (June 1968): Alfred Hitchcock talking about some of the 
special effects used in The Birds; a report on Godard's visit to 
Hollywood (discussions with Sam Fuller, King Vidor, Roger Cor- 
man, and Peter Bogdanovich). 


No. 11 (Sept. 1968): Analyses of film violence by Fredric Wer- 
tham and Paul Krassner; a selection from the letters of Groucho 
Marx; an interview with the creator of the special effects for 
2001; reviews of Weekend, The Green Berets, and The Bride 
Wore Black. 


No. 12 (Nov. 1968): A survey of the Cuban cinema (biographies 
and filmographies of four major directors); some comments by 
Roger Corman; Mordecai Richler on writing for the movies; and 
a review of Bullitt. 


All of the above issues (except Nos. 1, 2 and 10) are available 
for the special price of $30.00 while the limited supply lasts. 
For prices of individual copies, see the price list on this page. 


No. 1 (published March 1969): Interviews with everyone in- 
volved in Alice’s Restaurant (including Penn, Arlo, and Alice); 
an interview with Ingmar Bergman; a review of Godard’s One 
Plus One. 


No. 2 (July 1969): Interviews with Frank Zappa, Fritz Lang, and 
(whew) Alfred Hitchcock (the latter talking about Rear Win- 
dow); reviews of /f, /n the Year of the Pig, Teorema, Salesman. 


No. 3 (Oct. 1969): Dynamite interviews with Peter Fonda and 
Sam Peckinpah; Bergman interviews himself (honest!); Stan 
VanDerBeek writes about computer animation. 


No. 4 (Jan. 1970): Part One of the edited transcript of the 1947 
HUAC hearings into Communist “infiltration” of the movie indus- 
try (witnesses include Jack Warner, Ayn Rand, and Ginger 
Rogers’ mother). 


No. 5 (May 1970): Part Two of the HUAC hearings (with Dalton 
Trumbo, Alvah Bessie, Dore Schary, and Bertholt Brecht); an 
article on Roman Polanski. 


No. 6 (July 1970): An interview with Jacques Tati; Joe Kane's 
article on B films about The Bomb; Costa-Gavras talks about Z; 
Wexler’'s Associate Producer on Medium Cool spills all the 
beans; a Hollywood bibliography; reviews of Red, Goin’ Down 
the Road, and Hospital. 


No. 7 (Sept. 1979): Interviews with the people involved with 
American Revolution II; an article by Mordecai Richler; a 
speech by FCC Commissioner Nicholas Johnson; reviews of 
Joe and The Confession. 


No. 8 (Nov. 1970): Gene Phillips on homosexuality in the 
movies; Josef Skvorecky on the Czech New Wave; Mike Good- 
win on Richard Rush. 


No. 9 (Dec. 1970): Interviews with Tex Avery and John Grier- 
son; reviews of Ryan’s Daughter, Trash, and City Girl. 


No. 10 (March 1971): Our Ultimate Godard issue: A long inter- 
view with Godard and Gorin; reviews of four recent Godard 
films; an up-to-date filmography. 


No. 11 (June 1971): More Godard: photos from a notebook; a 
complete bibliography; reviews of three more films. Also: nice 
pictures of Genevieve Bujold; a short story; and reviews of 
La Hora de los Hornos, Maidstone, Claire's Knee, and El Topo. 


No. 12 (Oct. 1971): Roger Corman is interviewed and Laszlo 
Kovacs is written about; reviews of Sunday Bloody Sunday, the 
Cannes Film Festival, McCabe & Mrs. Miller, and Drive, He 
Said. 


All of the above issues (except No. 1) are available for the spe- 
cial price of $15.00 while the limited supply lasts. For prices of 
individual copies, see the price list on this page. 


Volume2and Volume3 


of TAKE ONE 


No. 1 (published Dec. 1971): The famous (much reprinted 
since) Groucho Marx interview. Plus Joe Adamson’s article, 
“Duck Soup for the Rest of Your Life” (since included in his 
book); and some remarks by Stan Brakhage. Also reviews of 
Mon Oncle Antoine, Derby, and Rip-Off. 


No. 2 (Feb. 1972): The now-rare “Women In Film’ issue. 
Women (including Eleanor Perry, Anita Loos, Sylvia Spring, 
Tanya Ballantyne MacKay, and Stephanie Rothman) on Women 
in Film; filmographies; an interview with Shirley Clarke; an- 
other with Joyce Wieland; reviews. 


No. 3 (April 1972): “The Life and Times of Michael Snow” 
two articles on Third World films; Naomi Wise on “The Hawksian 
Woman". Reviews of Clockwork Orange and Last Picture Show. 


No. 4 (June 1972): Stuart Kaminsky’s marathon Donald Siegel 
interview, introduced by Peter Bogdanovich; Joan Mellen on 
Kurosawa. Reviews of The Godfather, The Last Movie, Le Bou- 
cher, WR, What's Up Doc?, Tout Va Bien. 


No. 5 (July 1972): Articles on Conrad Rooks, Yugoslav animated 
film, and Sex, Marriage and the Movies. Reviews of Frenzy 
and Cannes. 


No. 6 (October 1972): Chariton Heston on Orson Welles; an 
interview with Haskell Wexler; Leigh Brackett’s ‘Comment on 
The Hawksian Woman”. Reviews: of Hannie Caulder, Slaugh- 
terhouse Five, and Even Dwarts Started Small. 


No. 7 (Dec. 1972): Articles on The Chelsea Girls, Godzilla, 
Griffith and Woody Allen. Reviews of Duck You Sucker!, The 
Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie, Fat City, and The King of 
Marvin Gardens. 


No. 8 (March 1973): The Take One Howard Hawks interview; 
plus articles on Griffith's talkies and Joseph Losey. Reviews of 
Discreet Charm and Marvin Gardens, plus Last Tango in Paris. 


No. 9 (May 1973): Sergio Leone — an article and an interview; 
plus an interview with Carl Foreman and articles on Terence 
Fisher and A Woman of Paris. Reviews of Pulp, Ludwig, August 
& July, and High Plains Drifter. 


No. 10 (July 1973): An all-interview issue: Bruce Dern, Henry 
Fonda, James Wong Howe, and the makers of Cannibal Girls. 
Plus reviews of The Poseidon Adventure, The Harder They 
Come, and Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid. 


No. 11 (Sept. 1973): Interviews with Ray Bradbury and Tom 
Laughlin; articles on Allan Dwan and Edward Ludwig. Reviews 
of O Lucky Man!, Westworld, State of Siege, and Charley 
Varrick. 


No. 12 (Nov. 1973): A defence of David Lean, and other articles 
on Gung Fu and BBS's corporate style; plus a nasty interview 
with Costa-Gavras. A review of Mean Streets. 


All of the above issues are available for the special price of 
$10 while the very limited supply lasts. for prices of individual 
copies, see the price list on this page. 
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indicated thus are 
microfilm editions and 


Xerox copies only, directly from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 300 North Zeeb 


Road, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan 48106. 


News Pace 


The truth 24 times per second. 


As well.as providing Jack Nicholson with an 
Academy Award nomination, The Last Detail 
may create a new myth about train travel in 
the United States. The story involves a train 
trip from Norfolk, Va. to Boston, Mass. 
The trains are all neat and clean. The train 
stations (in Washington, New York and Bos- 
ton) are immaculate and orderly — they are 
also, in reality, all merely different corners 
of Union Station in Toronto, where most 
of the film was shot. (If local politicians 
get their way, Union Station will soon be 
torn down.) 


A recent 60-second tv commercial for 
Husker-Do — a children’s game — contained 
the phrase “Get It” on a single frame in 
four places and now the National Ass’n. of 
Broadcasters and the FTC are investigating 
their first case of “subliminal” advertising. 


Some financial statistics about foreign film 
““successes”’ in the United States (from a re- 
cent article by Vincent Canby in The New 
York Times): Last Tango in Paris has earned 
$12,625,000 in less than a year. Z earned 
$7,100,000. Cries and Whispers has so far 
earned about $1,200,000 in 803 U.S. theaters. 
But no earlier Bergman film has earned more 
than $350,000 in the States. Such foreign- 
language “‘hits’’ as Claire’s Knee and Bed 
and Board have earned only $410,000 and 
$372,000 (respectively), compared to The 
Poseidon Adventure’s $40,000,000 and the 
estimated $180,000-cost of putting a foreign 
film into release in the U.S. 


Survey results in: One recent poll has re- 
vealed that movie ads are read by young 
people (aged 14-25) more often than any 
other type of newspaper advertising. Movie 
reviews, on the other hand, ranked seventh 
(well after comics and sports). In a second 
nation-wide survey, ten thousand families 
picked movies out of more than 40 goods 
and services as being definitely the worst buy 
in the economy. Less than 6 percent of those 
polled considered theatrical films a good 
buy for the price of admission. 


You might want to send away for wine, beer 
and cola bottles that, though they look 
real, break safely and painlessly when applied 
with force against someone’s skull (for in- 
stance). They’re $4.50 apiece (minimum order 
of three) from: Rosco, P.O. Box 1030, Port 
Chester, N.Y. 10573. 


Francois Truffaut used to have a file of 250 
complete dossiers — one on every American 
director from Lloyd Bacon to Fred Zinne- 
mann. He finally presented them all to Henri 
Langlois of the Cinémathéque Francaise in 
exchange for a permanent free pass. 


While editors at Britain’s Thames Television 
were putting together footage for the pro- 
gram World at War, they came up with the 
ingenious idea of having lip readers decipher 
the casual remarks passed between Hitler 
and his aides and then dubbing them into the 
film. A whole new industry is born. 


Producer Radley Metzger is still wondering 
about a CIA request to borrow a print of his 
film, Little Mother, whose leading lady 
bears a striking resemblance to the late Eva 
Peron. 


The new anti-pornography law in Winchester, 
Indiana, was so vividly defined that the local 
newspaper decided it couldn’t print it — thus 
preventing it from becoming law. 


Bob Hope is to produce an hour-long tv 
special based on The Bluffer’s Guide for 
NBC. (Take One published sections from 
the Bluffer’s Guide to Cinema in December 
of 1970.) 


From Our Man at the Bar: Sam Peckinpah 
is suing MGM for $3 million for releasing 
a version of Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid 
which is “substantially different” from his 
own final cut. ... The would-be producers 
of The Hot-Cold War Man are suing director 
Ken Russell for 40,000 pounds for causing 
filming to be shelved by cancelling out of 
the movie after a feud with star Oliver Reed. 
... Dominique Sanda is suing John Franken- 
heimer for dubbing in someone else’s voice 
over hers in parts of their Impossible Object 
without asking permission. ... And the stars 
of The Three Musketeers (including Richard 
Chamberlain, Raquel Welch and Charlton 
Heston) are taking legal action against di- 
rector Richard Lester now that they’ve 
realized that he was making a sequel to the 
film at the same time as they were shooting 
what they thought was to be the one-shot 
ae Musketeers. They want to be paid for 
oth. 


Producer-director Phil D’Antoni figures that, 
what with his three films (Bullitt, The 
French Connection, and the current The 
Seven-Ups), he’s now wrecked well over 
$100,000-worth of cars. 


Attendance at Walt Disney World is down 6.5 
percent over a year ago. Attendance at 
Disney Land is down 4.5 percent. 


Elizabeth Taylor is now the controlling 
owner of late-husband Mike Todd’s Around 
the World in 80 Days, having bought out 
his children’s interests. She apparently plans 
annual re-releases of the film during the 
Christmas holidays. 


The University Film Study Center (Box 
275, Cambridge, Mass. 02138) has prepared 
a comprehensive list of American Politicians 
on Film — worth sending for (at 25¢ apiece). 


If you’re beginning to get the idea that all 
this Great Gatsby bumph we’re being sub- 
jected to is part of a master plan — well, 
you're right. Paramount (which invested 
some $6.4 million to make the film) has 
signed up four companies (a men’s sports- 
wear manufacturer, a chain of beauty salons, 
Ballantine’s Scotch, and the Teflon people), 
who have agreed to spend a total of $6 mil- 
lion in their promotions related to the film. 
Plus, more than 50 large department stores 
across the States will participate in Gatsby 
tie-ins this month and next. Charles O. 
Glenn, Paramount’s VP in charge of these 
things, explained that a number of com- 
panies who’d wanted to get in on the promo- 
tional action were turned away: “Everybody 
has called me about Gatsby, from some of the 
smallest beer companies to some of the most 
sophisticated textile companies. But our 
aim is to help the picture in a very special 
way so that the entire country will be 
Gatsby-ized.” 


Production Notes from All Over: Peter Bog- 
danovich is to produce and direct Bugsy 
(based on the life of mobster Bugsy Siegel). 
... Shooting starts October Ist on Ingmar 
Bergman’s The Merry Widow, starring 
Barbara Streisand. ... James Caan has now 
been signed to star opposite Ms. Streisand 
in Funny Lady (the sequel to guess what), 
shooting this month. ... Late spring is the 
start of filming on The First Deadly Sin, 
directed by Don Siegel. ... And filming has 
now been completed on Robert Altman’s 
California Split, starring George Segal and 
Elliott Gould. .... Harold Pinter has been 
signed by director Mike Nichols to write the 
screenplay for the film version of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s The Last Tycoon. ... MGM has 
announced plans to produce FutureWorld, 
a sequel to Westworld. Chabrol has 
finished his latest film, Nada, which he 
describes as “a film more about anarchy 
than love’. ... Canadian Denis Héroux is 
currently shooting, in Nice, a film version 
of the Mort Shuman play Jacques Brel is 
Alive and Well and Living in Paris. ... Martin 
Scorsese (of Mean Streets) has bought the 
rights to The Gangs of New York, which 
he hopes to film after he has completed his 
current Alice Doesn’t Live Here Anymore 
(about to be shot) and Taxi Driver. ... And 
Jacques Demy’s latest is L’événement le 
plus important depuis que l’homme a marché 
sur la lune (“‘the most important event since 
Man walked on the moon”), in which Mar- 
cello Mastroianni feels ill, consults a doctor, 
and discovers that he is pregnant. 


Mr. Truffaut was interviewed by Take One’s Donna Dudinsky as 
he passed through Montreal late last year. 
(Transcribed and translated by Peter Lebensold.) 


JUST PIECES OF PAPER. 

SLES REL SEAN DL PVT ITED TRIN RANE ERD ESTADO IERIE SE 
Generally, when | think of a subject, | start making notes on 
pieces of paper and | put these pieces of paper into a file. On the 
file, | write something — either a provisional title, or the name of 
an actor (if it’s a film for a particular actor). And when the file 
Starts to get fairly thick, | look through all the notes and if they 
seem to work well, | call in a secretary and start dictating — a 
few pages, perhaps five or ten. | ask her to type leaving a lot of 
space and when she gives me the completed typescript | do a 
lot of writing between the lines (in pencil or whatever) so that, if 
it's five pages the first time around, by the second time | have it 
typed up the outline might be a dozen pages or so. | always ar- 
range things for myself so that | never get the impression that 
I’m working. | work a lot — | do nothing but work — but | always 
have the impression that | don’t need to work. 

La Nuit Américaine (Day for Night) started with a list of 
characters. | knew there’d be a young actor in the film who'd 
be Jean-Pierre Léaud, and that he’d play a young actor. So | put 
down — on one page — everything that would happen to him. 
Then, on another page, | took the actress, Valentina Cortese, 
and put down all of the details relating to her. Then, later, look- 
ing at all these sheets of paper, the actual construction of the 
scenario came quite quickly. It’s just pieces of paper — that’s 
all | can say — just pieces of paper. 

In writing the scenario, I'm already thinking of certain 
actors. Those, | ask right away. | ask, “Would you be free the 
month of September next year?” — | ask them a long time ahead, 
when | know who it is | want. As for the others — sometimes 
I’m not sure of who the actor will be; | write the character and 
it's only when the character is completely written that | think of 
a certain actor, or else | see a number of different actors. In 
La Nuit Américaine, there are some well-known actors — and 
generally-speaking | was thinking of them as | wrote — and 
then to play some of the roles of technicians there are some 
actors who aren't very well known — in fact, to play the role of a 
technician, a script-girl, it was important that they not be well 
known.’ So, for the role of script girl, | auditioned a dozen or so 
actresses, and | took the one that was best. 

At this point, the film is under way. If it is to be an inexpen- 
sive production, | can make it myself along with some Italian 
associates, a French co-producer, etc. But if it is to be more ex- 
pensive, | prefer to make it with a major US company. | sug- 
gest the film to them — give them fifteen or twenty pages — 
and ask them to say yes or no. 


| REALLY BELIEVED THAT THE FILM WAS SCREWED. 

SAE AS ZT TS IES FSF WE PE I PTE 8 RES Te TY TE OE | 
Baisers Volés (Stolen Kisses) was one of my most thoroughly 
improvised films — to the point where | felt it would never get 
shown in a theatre. Two weeks before starting shooting, | wanted 
to abandon the project. Because, prior to Baisers Volés, | had 
wanted to buy the rights to a French novel, which was the story 
of a young man who had not known his father — a young man 
who was a bastard — and he goes to a private detective and 
manages to track down his father. And | liked that character a 
lot because he had a purpose. And the author of that novel was 
a very nice guy but the story was very autobiographical and he 
didn’t want to sell the rights. | sympathized with that because 
| have never liked those authors that sell the film rights to their 
stories and then complain that the movie’s no good — that’s very 
cynical; many writers are like that and | understood his refusal. 
But still, | had promised Jean-Pierre Léaud that we would make 
a film together that February and now | had nothing. 

So | said we'll make Jean-Pierre Léaud a private detective. 
Private detectives, in France, are nothing, very tame — a little 
office, with three secretaries — very nice people; their business 
is with women who want their husbands watched after work — 
little things, very little, but quite amusing. So, we made a scenario 
out of that, and the producer wasn't happy at all — he refused the 
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film, but then two days later he accepted it on the condition that 
it be less expensive. Finally, | began shooting with a scenario 
of perhaps 30 pages — no dialogue, nothing. | knew it would 
begin with the hero’s coming out of the army, then there would 
be a time during which he’d be the night-guard at a hotel, then 
from the hotel he’d go into detective work, then we'd see. | 
wanted something to do with a married woman (that would be 
Delphine Seyrig), and something about a young girl that he’d 
known before the army and with whom he'd had a difficult rela- 
tionship. And that was all. 

And then, at that moment, the troubles over the Cinéma- 
theque Frangaise erupted. And | was so much involved in that, 
that — evenings — | didn’t even see the rushes of the film: we 
were fighting for the Cinematheque. And | had accepted the fact 
that it was impossible. | was too tired, | wasn’t sleeping at all. 
| didn’t go to see the rushes. Sometimes, during the shooting, I’d 
fall asleep. | really believed that we’d continue to the last sche- 
duled week of shooting, but that the film was screwed. | really 
believed that. Because | still believed, then, that one can only 
do one thing at a time; and all of a sudden | was forced to do 
two things. We laughed a lot as we made it, but — nonetheless 
— | thought the public just wouldn’t accept a character who 
had no purpose in the film, who was going nowhere. And yet, 
the film had a subject — | hadn't noticed it but the subject 
was life in general: love, feeling — a kind of “sentimental educa- 
tion”. But | didn’t see that while | was making the film — | thought 
it was hollow, that there was nothing, | thought that the reviews 
would be bad, that everything would be bad. And we almost didn’t 
finish the film. 

Indeed, when the film opened there was no one in the thea- 
tre. The advertising was very nostalgic, the film sounded like an 
old story. But | started meeting people in the street who said 
“Bravo” and “Great!”. And the second week there started to be 
larger audiences; the third week it doubled. It was really a phe- 
nomenon. Good reviews and good box-office too. But it was in- 
teresting to make a film that way. 


| STARTED TEARING PAGES OUT. 

SSNPS RIGA SI TR IAA ILE UT TEA TILE LIEB SRT 
What interested me in Les Deux Anglaises et le Continent (The 
Two English Girls and the Continent) is that we talk a lot these 
days of nervous depressions, of break-downs. What | found in- 
teresting was to do a “period” break-down. And | wanted to show 
an aspect of love that is never shown: to show that love can make 
you sick. To make a film where there is sweat, fever, vomiting 
— all the physical things that correspond to the things that ex- 
plode in one’s head — things that are not usually shown. 

So, there are conventional things in the film — like the girl 
who reads the letter and then faints in the field — but there are 
also things... 

It was very difficult to write the screenplay, because it’s a 
story where the characters are never together — they only write 
to one another, keep their diaries. Making a film of that was 
very difficult. It's possible that the script wasn’t very well cons- 
tructed’ — it was done very fast. Jean Gruault had written a 
3'/2-hour screenplay — a number of years earlier — and | 
had abandoned it; | said, “No, we’re not going to shoot this 
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film.” Then, all of a sudden, in 1970 or '71, | wanted to film some- 
thing and | had no scripts, only that one — which couldn’t even 
all be held in one binder: there were three volumes; 1, 2, 3. And 
| started tearing pages out. With my assistant, | started to re- 
construct the film — but we did it too fast, just the same. And | 
had to go to London every week to audition actresses, because 
we needed two girls who spoke French very well — the text is 
very difficult, very literary — and | could never find them. | had 
to go back every Saturday — at first | thought we’d find two 
sisters, then | realized we’d never find two sisters. So, | found 
one and then, a month later, | found the other and we started 
shooting. It was all too fast. 


WHAT I WOULD LIKE TO DO. 

(DRE SET SPIT A a I ae PRET SS CSN I PCR TR eS EE NSE 
| would very much like to do a film a little bit like the Sergeant 
York period, or The Big Sleep. Where the scenes in the street, 
in the forests, on the highway, are all shot in a studio. The Ameri- 
can cinema did that during the war — perhaps because the war 
made it impossible to get to the real locations. And, today, we 
realize that those were the most political films that Hollywood 
ever made. There’s a scene in Sergeant York where he’s plowing 
his field, and the forest, at night, with clouds that are fake, anda 
thunderstorm that’s fake — lightning and everything — that 
brings out incredible emotions in me. 


| FEEL MYSELF BEING WATCHED. 

PEEL ia? SDN SEF Dee Rk Aa SD ET a) ARS SDR ALN a aan Eee ut See ae alee) AU aL 
In the Antoine Doinel films I’m afraid — |’m afraid that every- 
thing will be taken for real. And, finally, | lie a great deal in those 
films; there are many lies because | hide myself. Whereas, in 
my films that are adaptations of novels, | can protect myself 
behind the book and, because of that, | have sometimes thought 
that | am more personal in the adaptations than in the Doinel 
films. | have the impression of having said more than | myself 
felt or thought in, for instance, Mississippi Mermaid or Shoot the 
Piano Player than in any Doinel film, because in the Doinels | 
feel myself being watched, whereas in the adaptations |’m pro- 
tected — protected by William Irish, David Goodis, etc. 


MEN ARE STRONGER THAN THAT. 
ES ES IT ER: OE Oe PPR ae Ps ES 
Each time that I’ve had a man on the screen who was not Jean- 


Pierre Léaud — each time I’ve had a principal character who 
was not a child, who was not a woman, and who was not Jean- 
Pierre Leaud — I’ve had problems. |’ve had problems with the 


public and with the critics. That is to say, they do not accept a 
40-year-old man as | depict him in my films. | think | show him as 
he is, but others refuse to accept it; they say that men are stronger 
than that. Me, | say no, men are not stronger than that. The whole 
problem is there. The whole problem is there, | think. That | de- 
pict men as being a little too weak for the critics, for the public. 


| WISH. 

FN Birth Sala ANNIS SRN ot aS AS SCRE Bs NL or tS pe A DO SSE RA Sa SEE SINS 2 2B] 
| wish that all my films were better. | would like them better if 
someone else had made them. 


RBH, 
ie, 


Some Personal Notes 


on 
“Native Land” 
by 
Joseph Goodwin 


| worked on Native Land, one-of the “lost” 


»works of Frontier Films,’and it was a lot of 
fun for me. It came about this way. 


During my early days as a lawyer, | 
became associated with an attorney 
named Abe Isserman. Abe was one of the 


“leading liberal attorneys at the time, and 
“| came to.work with him on many cases. 


Through him |’drew up the incorporation 


~ papers for Consumers’ Union, and also 


represented, in several cases, the News- 


‘paper. Guild inats early days. 


There were several big strikes, and 
myname appears in a Brooklyn Supreme 
Court opinion re the strike at the Brooklyn 
Eagle, a large and important paper at that 
time. The facts were like this: One of the 
big department stores in Brooklyn (maybe 
Abraham and Straus) had a beauty parlor 
called “Mademoiselle Reif’ that advertised 
in the Eagle. One day one of the strikers 
got dressed up in a gorilla suit, entered 
the store, and cavorted about the aisles 
and up and down the escalators, shouting, 
“Don't patronize Mademoiselle Reif's. 
Look what happened to me!” Pande- 
monium broke forth — women were 
screaming, people were falling down and 
the management were running around like 
loonies. Finally someone called the police 
and fire department: it must have been 
something! 


Joseph Goodwin has been a lawyer, a truckdriver, 4 piano tuner. 

a tool dnd die Cutter. a union organizer and many other things 
including the tather of our Managing Editor. The younger Goodwin 
notes; “He too to 1ovie, It was The Thing, by Howard 
Hawks. Movies have been going downhill ever since 


So... | had to defend the gorilla! And 
argue to the Judge that this was.a pure 
and simple matter of free speech, civil 
liberties, the right to picket and preserva- 
tion of the Constitution. | could hardly 
keep a straight face; the Judge himself 
seemed to.be having a hard time. Anyway, 
| lost the case — but! assure you it was 
not from lack of legal ability: | was just 30 
years ahead of the times. Those were 
tremendous days in the struggle to orga- 
nize — quite different from today; when 
the unions, for the most part, are part of 
the establishment and bulwarks of capi- 
talism. 

So where in hell was |? Oh yes, 
Native Land. Around 1937 or 1938, Fron- 
tier Films — a group of liberals, progres- 
sives, communists, etc. — decided to 
make a picture attacking the US govern- 
ment for its violations of all the civil liber- 
ties of all the people: workers, farmers, 
blacks... It was sort of a documentary, 
but with ‘fictional’ sequences that were 
set up, staged, directed and shot. It was 
photographed by Paul Strand, the great 
cameraman and still photographer. Strand 
directed it too, with the assistance of 
Leo Hurwitz. 

They made the picture on a shoe- 
string. They started with maybe $20,000 
or $30,000, but the money ran out. Strand 
said, “Give me $20,000 more, which is all 
|. need.’ So they gave it to him, and he 
spent it, and the picture wasn't finished. 
They raised another $20,000 — and the 
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picture still wasn’t finished. Finally, after 
about $100,000 had been spent, Strand 
swore that $25,000 would do it. Much of 
the money had come from Corliss La- 
mont, whose father was a millionaire. 
Corliss Lamont was, and still is, a fine 
person. 

Corliss and Abe Isserman figured 
that Strand would never finish the damn 
thing without an overseer — so they hired 
me. They gave me the $25,000, and | 
prepared a budget. | told Strand that this 
was all the money there would be, and 
proceeded to dole it out in dribs and drabs. 
| was in on one filming sequence, which 
was shot at my law office on Fifth Avenue. 
And | had to see about adding all the 
music, dubbing in the voices and so forth. 
We did the dubbing at a studio called 
Reeves Sound, around 47th and Broad- 
way. It might still be there. 

The narrator was Paul Robeson. 
Marc Blitzstein conducted and composed 
the score. (In case you've forgotten, he 
wrote the American version of Threepenny 
Opera.) | begin to forget all the people in 
Native Land — Howie DaSilva was surely 
one of them, Art Smith and Everett Sloane 
I’m pretty sure of, Bromberg and Car- 
novsky | think. Damn it, | wish | could 
remember — my memory hasn’t gone 
bad on me yet, it’s just that I’ve suddenly 
gone back over 30 years, and all of the 
old visions and recollections have returned 
in a surge of irrelevance... 

But Robeson! What a guy he was. 
He had been my hero for years. An All- 
American football player in the '20s — he 
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played for Rutgers, and it was rare that 
anyone made All-American who didn’t 
play for the Big Three: Yale, Harvard or 
Princeton. Walter Camp, who selected 

the All-American team in those days, 
seldom left the Ivy schools to select a 
player — but he couldn't overlook Robe- 
son. Robeson went on to become an All- 
American singer, actor, and activist in 

the labor and progressive movement. 

He was the original Crown in Porgy and 
Bess, | saw him as Othello, and who could 
forget him singing Kern’s Old Man Ribber? 
His voice was as distinctive as Caruso’s 
— deep, rich and velvety. 

And now | met him! He was a huge 
bear of a man, 6’4” and big all over. We 
were introduced, he took my hand in his 
with a hard grip (my hand nearly disap- 
peared), and boomed, “Hello, Joe.” In 
retrospect, |’m surprised | didn’t faint in 
sheer ecstacy — and | had met many 
important people in the revolutionary 
movement. 

Anyway, it took about a month and 
Native Land was in the can at last. It was 
a fine picture, although uneven in spots. | 
was given a round of applause, and even 
got $200 as a fee. | was glad to get it — 
money was different then, and as a young 
lawyer | found fees not too often. 

The film opened at the World 
Theater, in New York, in 1941. It got 
mixed reviews. The left-wing press raved; 
the right-wing press was not so friendly. 
Audiences were fair. And then disaster 
struck. 

In 1939, A. Hitler and J. Stalin (of 
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blessed memory!) had signed a non- 
aggression pact. The policy of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party was set by events 
in the Soviet Union, and our struggle was 
aimed at the US government and the 
capitalists for civil liberties, the right to 
strike, picket, organize, etc. “Keep the 
US Neutral,” was the slogan. 

However, Hitler swept across Europe 
and began to increase his excesses 
against the Jews. Native Land was re- 
leased at this point, and BAM!, within two 
weeks Hitler had torn up the pact with 
Russia and the German blitzkrieg invaded 
the Soviet Union. Overnight, the Party 
and the liberals shifted their policy (in 
accordance with word from the Comin- 
tern), and the slogan became: “Open 
the Second Front! Stop Hitler! America 
Into the Breach!” 

What chance did Native Land stand? 
We were dead! The US government had 
suddenly become our savior — it would 
save the USSR. Our guns and tanks and 
planes and doughboys would turn the 
trick, “and we won't come back ’til it’s 
over over there.” Tum de tum tum. Native 
Land closed, and in three months the 
bombs were bursting over Pearl Harbor. | 
went to work for Republic Aviation, 
building Thunderbolts, and Native Land 
went into limbo — where it has resided 
ever since. I’ve never heard of a revival 
until very recently. 

| wonder what its history might have 
been, if not for the war. |’d give 
a lot to see Native Land [END 
once more. 


Our Doll... 


the “Come up and see me sometime” girl of our dreams (!) 
has just had a luscious book published about her. It’s large 
and lovely. The cover looks like this: 


The Films of MAE WEST 
contains the story of every 
stage play and every movie 
she’s ever been in — PLUS 
the details of that never-to- 
be-forgotten act, “Mae West 
and Her Muscle Men” that 


stunned Las Vegas! 


$13.75 


Just published and available wherever books are sold 
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DEATH TAKES A HOLOCAUST... In Patti Duke’s first four celluloid efforts she 
didn’t get killed a single goddam time. Ditto for Ernie Kovacs’s first four and Buster 
Crabbe as well. Even James Dean didn’t leave the planet, for even a second, in his first 
quatre (needed “real life” to accomplish the feat — no mean one to say the least, but all 
he could come up with in that regard was a lousy once). ELVIS GOT TO CROAK 
TWICE IN HIS FIRST FOUR PITCHERS!!! 

Love Me Tender (November °56) and King Creole (May °58). Former of which was 
even his very first venture into the land of sprockets ever and whaddathey do, they kill 
him off, jeez. Bad enough to stick him in a B& W piece of shit to begin with, but plus they 
hadda kill him off. KILL THE KING! And he was the goddam biggest king of them all, 
the biggest whatsit ever to hit the pike in these North American states & provinces. Really. 
The man who invented the 20th century as a concrete something-or-other for cryin’ out 
loud! Y°know? Well so anyway here he is in his first role ever, and it ain’t even starring and 
the title song they got him singing is didja ever! his first. mere ballad. Like J Want 
You, I Need You, I Love You was at least a trifle R&R, but not this one; just imagine the 
king of ass-shake/ass-kick being reduced to that. Woulda been okay if he just sang it in 
the picture, but why call extra attention to it by titling the picture after it for Christ sake? 
Plus you got him playing a doomed younger brother of Richard Egan, who’s the spittin’ 
image of coach Larry Popein of the New York Rangers (a real ugly finger-chewer type 
of guy, and Richard ain’t much better altho you gotta admit he beats that other Dick by 
the name of Conte by a country mile) while meanwhile Elvis has a look that sinks ships 
(the manic eyes of Kevin McCarthy from Invasion of the Body Snatchers, and nookie- 
curdling smile of Marlon Brando from The Wild One) and all you got good about the 
thing at all, besides those real good Elvis buttons they had at the theaters (only 50¢ with 
a damn good color photo of the Pelvis and his autograph), is the long-forgotten Debra 
Paget whose performance is totally forgot. And they kill Elvis off so Egan the pee-gun 
can have her! Shee... 

Anyway it was as fucked up a debut as Dylan later got stuck with in Pat Garrett and 
Billy the Kid. But even worse: ‘cause Elvis was then well on the way to doing many many 
more more more of just the same! Whereas Dylan wouldn’t dare do another unless he’s 
totally a fool, or wants to seem like one in order to actually be the heir to the actual 
Elvis — he sings them Elvis throwaways on his new LP, so it might just be... But there’s a 
distinction here, which is Elvis was in his goddam fuckin’ PRIME when he was forced 
to insert himself in Love My Turkey; the Colonel must’ve been tryin’ to eclipse the pelvic 
side of things right away. 

So killin’ him offs the best metaphor around, kill kill kill him ’cause you’re killin’ 


By Richard Meltzer 


Richard Meltzer's quietly understated rock criticism has appeared in Rolling Stone, New York, Creem and many other places. He is the author of 
The Aesthetics of Rock and Gulcher: Post-Rock Cultural Pluralism in America. 
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Love Me Tender (56) 


CINEMABILIA 


CANADIAN FILM ARCHIVES 


King Creole (°58) 


These movies really tell the 
story of the total surrender 
of the power incarnate that 

is Rock and Roll. 


his relevance to the topical/eternal universe anyway. Killed him again in King Creole 
(still B& W, which in retrospect is even more of a disgrace than it was then, ’cause it only 
woulda meant a few fewer million zillion dollars profit when the whole friggin’ world was 
just waiting to see Elvis in color and CinemaScope and all those cinematic specifics de- 
signed with the likes of exactly him in mind: Colonel was a greedy sonofabitch) so any- 
way the pattern was set: collar him and subdue him and make him even die for unknown 
sins for as long as it takes (say 13-14-15 years) until it’s such a habit to him’to be worth- 
less that he can finally be allowed to be himself, cause the himself by then would no longer 
matter. Presto and you got Elvis: That’s the Way It Is (November *70), an account of how 
ultimately /ousy he’s become. 

One of the big stumbling blocks with most every song he did in his movies up to 
That’s the Way It Is is that the stuff was just store-bought shit, pap ballads and stagey 
up-tempo fluff with stupid words, none of the kinda dynamite he was famous for having 
done. No Hound Dog, no All Shook Up, no nothin’. Okay so what does he do in That’s 
the Way but the sort of material he was actually performing in his live act by then (hadda 
do a comeback just to get live) and all it is is crap equally as shitty as his movie swill. 
Garbitch like You Don’t Have to Say You Love Me by Dusty Springfield and she even did 
it better (really). He did some of his old stuff, but it was as if he’d forgotten totally how 
to do it, or had taught himself how to shy away from it so as to come off showbizzy like 
Dean Martin or somebody. Plus he no longer showed any inclination to move (he once 
had the patent on it) if he even knew how to do that anymore; just another Tom Jones 
imitator by then (true). Plus his real life sideburns had been allowed to resprout, but 
what'd they grow back to look like? Like that pointy shit people like Tony Joe White 
were wearing (bad news), and El’s of course the guy who invented sideburns too. Hair 
also, and his up-top stuff looked like an ad for Dry & Natural (not yet in existence, but 
it coulda been) or these new-fangled electric dryer-combs (always a man of electricity!). 
No wonder the Colonel let him be his-self for the cameras — he was showbiz wholesome- 
ness incarnate by then, and consequently wasn’t worth shit no more far as quality was 
concerned, so might as well make a bundle off a non-scripted motion pic (cheaper than 


‘paying for a writer, plus nobody wants to see that shit anymore anyway, plus there’s 


still a subliminal hunger for the “real” Elvis to expose himself after all these years). They 
even show how fuckin’ /egitimate the El had become by panning over his audience in 
Vegas — people like Cary Grant and Xavier Cugat, diggin’ bein’ there with a legend 
bigger than they ever dreamed of being. Glad too, that: 1. it’s taken this kid a long enough 
while to “‘prove”’ himself (i.e. turn to shit) and 2. it’s on their own turf, so they don’t gotta 
contend with shrieking teen cunt jumping and screaming their asses off. 

I mean you really wouldn't have expected him to become a lousy worthless mere 
pop asshole good-for-nothing like all his predecessors/precursors in the idol-worship 
field (Rudy Vallee, Dick Powell, Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra) ended up being before 
him. ’Cause he was supposed to be proof positive that entropy does not hafta set in cause 
it doesn’t (no). Age wasn’t gonna be the killer and all that sort of shit this time around. 
So what happens? He gets in the army and that fucks him? Big deal, he coulda survived 
that, he wasn’t really too bad when they stuck his ass on the Frank Sinatra TV special 
after he got out, he still coulda/woulda made it back. (King Creole was the last of his 
pre-army flics, and G.I. Blues — October ’60 — was the first after his release, and it really 
wasn’t discernibly that much worse than its predecessors.) Coulda/woulda maybe, but 
not once the mold had been set by the Colonel — a mold whose most visible by-product 
was the movies. "Cause that’s what they were and still are: the most visible documents 
of his bondage/decay, and simultaneously one of the single most crucial causes of exactly 
that. Maybe he didn’t even mind, who the fuck knows. But whatever the hell went on 
behind the scenes and inside the King’s Mississippi mind under the influence of the 
goddam Colonel (nothing like a constant in his life, with continuing military implica- 
tions to continue to boggle things down!), these movies really tell the story of the total 
surrender of the power incarnate that is ROCK AND ROLL. 

‘Cause one thing you gotta realize is that of all the singers-turned-moviestar, there 
never were NONE of ’em ever made as many stinkers as Elvis. Pat Boone was getting 
there for awhile, but at least he had the sense to stop — or maybe the industry finally 
had the sense to pull him out. Fred Astaire — in this movie crit’s mind one of the all-time 
overrated cinematic nobodies — reached his all-time nadir with Silk Stockings (which 
happened to be Peter Lorre’s worst one too, and who was Peter but the original incar- 
nation of Elvis-competitor Sal Mineo who, to this day, hasn’t done one that bad: which 
partially demonstrates what I mean about the a priori infallibility of ’50s teenstars), but 
when you get down to it Silk Stockings was about as good as Elvis’ best (excluding the 
one factor that Elvis still had while he had it, namely his PRESENCE, ‘cause if you 
wanna get down to it, Elvis’ first moment in his first folly of a film — him plowing or 
something out in the fields way in the distance in Love Me Tender, greeted by sufficient 
shrieks right there in theaters to indicate that his actual hysteria potential was at least as 
big as Valentino’s — was, in context, far more powerful of course than every second 
that Fred Astaire has ever lived and breathed put together times 50, but let’s confine it 
to the filmic side of his turkeys for awhile, in which case it is true that etc.). In fact, few 
others in the entire biz — Jerry Lewis, Glenn Ford, Doris Day, Bob Hope? — have indi- 
vidually been in a greater number of nowhere movies than he. No mean feat, considering 
Elvis’ 1. youth, and 2. total superiority to all of °em put together times a million. And all 
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of ’em, including Elvis, get to be shown all the time on the 4:30 TV movie in most big 
cities, and his pictures are the absolute worst even in this select company, while meanwhile 
he’s the only worth-a-damn person at all who gets shown in that time slot without excep- 
tion (only reason you get to see him is he’s been wholesomed to death, but who wants 
to see him under those circumstances except your mommy?). 


Another insult for poor Elvis: of all the still-extant teen idols of whatever degree left 
over from the *50s (Mineo, John Saxon, Vic Morrow, John Ashley... let’s even carry it 
onward to Frankie Avalon et all), he’s the one who’s shown the /east of his cinematic 
potential, whatever that means. Of course you can blame it on the wholesomeness of all 
the roles he’s been shackled with — none of the others have been cast as goody-goodies 
without respite — ’cause of course there’s no such thing as a good actor — they’re all 
bad, and that includes Spencer Tracy too and all the rest of °em — so that doesn’t resolve 
nothin’ either. Then they had all those thousands of great actual rock and roll movies 
Where people did their own original material, like Mr. Rock and Roll with Little Richard 
and Alan Freed, and The Girl Can’t Help It with Fats Domino and Jayne Mansfield. Like 
Jayne Mansfield really brings it home: tits and vulgarity for cryin’ out loud! ELVIS’ 
SENSUALITY WAS NOT ONE OF REPRESSION! In fact, the original Elvis’ chief 


Started getting his fork in the meat after awhile, although maybe the deal is his age & 
maturity have allowed it (!), but meanwhile nothing nothing nothing for MR. SEN- 
SEXUALITY HIS-SELF a.k.a. Elvis Aaron Presley. Somebody gets fucked in Change 
of Habit (October °69), whose chief claim to fame is that it played in drive-ins with Skull- 
duggery, starring Burt Reynolds just as he was making his big upward penis move. Only 
the somebody is Mary Tyler Moore, the nun who gets r-a-p-e-d (all right!) and ends up 
leaving the order, although she was already on the way out before the tragic incident. 
(Title applies to the modern nun attire rather than heroin, which disappointed some 
theater-goers at the drive-in I was at.) 

And speaking of the Habit/Skullduggery double-feature, there’s some kind of racial 
study of Elvis possible here. Like the story goes nobody’s ever been able to ascertain 
just exactly what Elvis does or does not think concerning niggers. There’s that oft-quoted 
line which he sometimes denies, but gets quoted anyway and you don’t see him suing 
about, how all they’re good for is shining his shoes. And yet, of cuss, if it wasn’t for R&B 
he’d’ve been just another C& W honky like all the dodos on country stations today, who 
do with their voices just about exactly what Elvis came to do with his once he had voided 
it of any significance whatever re R&R — they never listened to their black brethren, 
and you immediately notice the diff. But Elvis did lend those shoe-shiners his ears once 
upon a time, and what has he done for ’em in return except for occasional passing men- 
tion (i.e. mere words of reference, plus a minstrel show charade like he did a couple TV 
specials back) in terms of what he knows everybody takes his roots to be? His films have 
been exceedingly white in more ways than musical, unless you wanna count Flaming Star 
(December °60) where he’s half-injun. Which is okay and all that, cause Doris Day don’t 
do it any different. But then, when he gets around to finally getting racial in Change of 
Habit it’s kinda dumb & trendy beyond where it woulda been had Doris herself done it. 

In the pic he plays a doctor (!) (and it’s not a musical, so he means bizness — although 
he plays his geetar at a mod-rin non-denominational rock service at the end) helping 
out the ghetto poor-folks who’re also being helped by these nuns in street garb. So hap- 
pens a goodly enough proportion of the folks are Puerto Rican (Elvis in New York 
was a long time in coming!) and they could easily pass for injun, so you don’t get coons 
gumming up the imagery or whatever. But anyway he’s their indispensible helper, thus 
their benefactor and bossman, which he didn’t even used to wanna be (like in Fun in 
Acapulco — November °63 — it’s a “Mexican” kid named Larry Thomasin following 
him around being his flunky; usually always Latins or Orientals, and always limited to 
one or two of ‘em at a time), and maybe it’s even just intended as an exploitation flic. 
(Elvis’ flics have almost always been the opposite of exploitation where it’s a matter of 
subject matter that sells it, cause with him it’s always been him that’s sold it etc.). Some- 
thing not just corny, but desperate about it, like him singing In the Ghetto at just about 
that time. Let Crosby get his kind of ethnic by playing a priest, but when Elvis gets to 


his supposed cultural roots by something so remote and stupid it’s just blah blah blah, 
whatever. 


But playing side by side with Skullduggery is what really puts it in focus. Here’s the 
latter-day version of King Kong: They find this ape-type thing, but they’re not even al- 
lowed to find it in Africa anymore, Dark Continent’s too ripe an image for these times, 
and the ape’s even white (which leads to a scene with a fake Panther type guy claiming 
it as proof that the whiteys came first in the evolutionary scheme of things and are thus 
inferior to the highly evolved blacks). But on top of it all is the anthropological slant: apes 
are monsters no more. Race, humanity and animalhood have become abstractions, in- 
stead of the direct source of the dynamics of this or any other (family entertainment 
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G.I. Blues (°60) 


Roustabout (’64) 


One thing you gotta realize 
is that of all the singers- 
turned-moviestar, there never 
were none of ’em ever made 
as many stinkers as Elvis. 
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Girl Happy (65) 


Change of Habit (69) 


That’s the Way It Is (’70) 


The pattern was set: collar 
him and subdue him and 
make him even die for 
unknown sins. 


type) film. Ipso facto, the proper setting for Elvis to skirt the issue of race, after it’s been 
wishy-washied to apparent (and thus functional, for the purpose of this film as conceived- 
and-merchandised) death. To hell with “relevant” themes or any of that, ‘cause those 
movies usually stink up the joint no matter who’s in em. but here you got Elvis actually 
doing exactly that, and so late in the game as to be even more embarrassing than usual. 

But getting back to E.P.’s outright across-the-board turkeys, there’s a momentary 
sellout of a scene once in awhile like the one in Roustabout (November °64) where these 
two broads (one of em Raquel Welch in her first role) are taking a shower, and you see 
em on top and on bottom and they’re covered up in the middle (as close to a beat-meat 
scene as you ever get in the celluloid Elvis), and this midget character (Billy Barty) 
makes a move to get himself a look at their cunnies and mamms and Elvis saves ’em 
(killjoy). (Speaking of Raquel, he also did this one with that other up-and-coming hot- 
twat Ann-Margret, in Viva Las Vegas (May ’64) in which she gets to be around cars and 
stars for the second time in not too long ‘cause she did that other klinker, State Fair, 
with Pat Boone a couple years earlier). 

Then there’s a decent ridic of a throwaway tune once in awhile too, like Do the 
Clam in Girl Happy (January °65), a song that got as high as 41 on the Memphis charts, 
a warning signal which likely prompted the sort of emergency measures which led ine- 
vitably to the sort of nascent commercial Elvis that would rear its head in That’s the Way 
It Is, a situation not really preferable to Do the Clam. With Clam at least you knew you'd 
arrived at some sort of ultimate bottom that anybody would acknowledge as such, not 
the case at all with the documentary pablum which, by virtue of its documentarity, proves 
that some people actually like this shit! 

"Nother good tune is E/ Toro in Fun in Acapulco. It’s about this guy who fights a 
bull, and somehow it’s unresolved after the fight so he fights him again by the light of 
the moon, just him and the bull, and he wins once and for all. Whoever wrote this one 
must've really wanted to hand him some BULL to sing. Good to see Elvis being stuck 
singing stuff about S&M and bestiality, ‘cause by then he didn’t even know what he 
was singin’ about anymore so fuck him. 

Who'd have thought Elvis would live to be as mediocre as Ed Sullivan himself? I 
mean it got to where his pics would’ve been IMPROVED by the presence of Ed! Bye Bye 
Birdie had Ed and used him well. Also this other pitcher, whose name’s been forgot, 
about a Sooner from some college who gets on the Ed Show: Ed’s attendance lent some- 
thing to that one too. But getting back to Bye Bye, that’s one case where a movie about 
R&R and containing none actually managed to make it, ’cause the cat playing the R&R 
cat was just plain all reet, a more viable persona than Elvis was ever allowed to assume. 
And then there’s that other one, Sing Boy Sing, starring the definitive Elvis imitator 
Tommy Sands. First they did it on TV (Kraft Theater or something), and he got that hit 
Teenage Crush out of it; then they made a movie with different songs, and it actually 
made the grade for the same reasons as Birdie, although this one was even in a serious 
vein (gets religion at the end) and in B&W. I mean like Elvis et al really had their fuckin’ 
chance, y'know? 

(It would only be rubbing salt in the wounds to even mention such eventualities as 
Beatle movies, Jagger the actor, Jim Morrison at UCLA film school, R&R soundtracks 
in general...) 

So anyway, the question that oughta be dealt with to get this over with is did the 
Pelvis really sell out at all? Like was it a matter of this was the path of least resistance, 
e€-z way to make a buck and all of that? Not really, ‘cause he really hadda bust his hump 
workwise, and the only thing that sold the movies was him in ’em. not the ease or cheap- 
ness with which they mighta been made or even their simple-dimple family entertainment 
ambience. They coulda done anything with him back in the days when these movies were 
selling like hotcakes, and they still woulda sold like wheatcakes. Classical sellout thus 
wasn’t necessary until later, but at any time it woulda consisted, at most, of maybe a 
few more exploitation themes: more leg, an occasional R or even a PG, something about 
Vietnam or hippies, etc. So no, it was more a matter of you got this really moralistic 
Colonel person who wanted him to be Mr. Fuckin’ Wholesome, and he was gonna shove 
it down the public’s throat whether they wanted it or not. I mean like he can’t expect to 
out-Disney Disney for all these years (extending back to even before Walt himself had 
ventured very far into non-animated territory — Shaggy Dog with Annette Funicello 
was just about the official first pre-’60s step — which means that Elvis and the ,Colonel 
were the real original pioneers of the whole family entertainment genre per se as we know 
it, since in those days fam. ent. usually consisted only of South Pacific type epics, not 
B&W meager shit) and not be seen for his sinister motives: fuckin’ hicks wanna hickify 
the world or something. 

Like when Payday came out, Country Music magazine ran a review of it saying how 
despicable it was to portray the wonderfulness of C&W as being laden with sex & vio- 
lence & etc. Despicable cause it just wurn’t true, no suh! Yeah right, country music 
people don’t never fuck their fans and they never fire guns or Cuss or get into fights, 
never! Same for Elvis, he never does anything but be wholesome, God-fearing and im- 
maculate, never... 

Time may have eroded this writeboy’s memory ‘cause now it occurs to me 
that coulda been Carolyn Jones who died in King Creole instead of Elvis. But so [END 
what... 
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If there is any sign of hope that 
American cinema is waking up 
after a quarter century of general 
mediocrity, it may well be because 
of the activities of people like 

Dan Talbot. 


An interview with Dan Talbot 
by James Monaco 


Films are made, not born: we tend to forget this. We talk about 
movies as if they existed ideally and the intimate relationship 
between films and film viewers were pure and simple. It isn't, 
in truth, of course. First, the highly technological nature of 
film art demands that we look closely at films as technological 


products as well as art objects. A good case’ 
can be made that the major controlling , a a 
factor in the development of film esthetics 

has been the development of technology — the introduction 
of sound, and more recently the sophistication of colour stocks 
are two obvious examples. Looked at this way, 
any film artist is very much just a product of 
the technological limitations that 

have been imposed on him. The sharpest analysis of film, how- 
ever, must also take into account that, for the most part, it 
is a marketed product, like detergent or wine, and as such is 
subject to a whole collection of economic, political and social 
forces which shape the art, more often than not distorting it, 
cramping it — even crippling it. If you’ve ever looked closely 
at the history of North American film over the last half-century, 
you have probably been impressed by this fact. In a very im- 
portant sense the old Hollywood moguls were very correct to 
talk about “the industry” rather than the art. 

The more involved | get in the study of film the more fasci- 
nated | am by these political and economic forces and their con- 
comitant effect on the movies | watch. The ramifications of this 
€co-political situation are enormous in number and often very 
subtle. But finally they all stem from the high cost of film as a 
medium. The significant burden of raising that money and making 
it back consumes much of a filmmaker’s time, talent and energy 
whether she’s working in a capitalist or quasi-socialist system. 
The economic structures that have existed in the U.S. during 
the last 25 years have been particularly and painfully damaging. 
More than any other single force operating on the medium, this 
is the reason major American filmmakers like Nicholas Ray now 
languish in artistic poverty; this is the reason so many fine Cana- 
dian directors (Irvin Kershner, for example) are sucked off to 
Hollywood to compromise their talents away; this is the reason 
the once international art of film is now rather closely guarded 
at national borders. 

Yet even if a thousand times as many good films were 
made, that would be no guarantee that they would be seen, and 
for the purposes of this discussion trees that fall in the forest 
when nobody's there to hear them make no sound. All of this is 
a long-winded way to introduce a man who has been in many 
ways a major force, almost in spite of himself, working against 
the suffocating problems involved in exhibition and distribution 
of films in the U.S. He is not alone of course, but he does seem 
to me to be a kind of general model, doing exactly the kinds of 
work that a lot of us must do if the sclerotic arteries of distribu- 
tion and exhibition are going to be reamed clean so that films 
can get through the pipeline from the maker to the viewer. The 
topic may seem a bit dry (if you’re still with me, that’s hopeful!) 
but the arterial analogy is not unjust. “Films are absurd if they 
just sit in a can somewhere and no one sees them. And remem- 
ber that the pipeline works in both directions. The more films 
people see, the better audiences they become; the better the 
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audience, the more freedom for the filmmaker. The exciting film 
scene in France in the sixties may in large part be attributed to 
the cinémas d’art et d’essais which developed at that time; the 
relative freedom that Swedish filmmakers have is attributable 
to the sensible distribution system there; in England, where the 
conditions are if anything worse than they are in the U.S. and 
Canada, a secretly whispered rumour makes the rounds that Ri- 
chard Lester, Joseph Losey, Harold Pinter, Albert Finney, Mau- 
rice Hatton, David Mercer and Tony Garnett have been quietly 
working on something called “parallel cinema” for four years. In 
the U.S. things happen more by accident than design and if 
there is any sign of hope that American cinema is waking up 
after a quarter century of general mediocrity when its best film- 
makers were usually exiles, it may well be because of the activi- 
ties of people like Dan Talbot during the last decade or so. 

From 1960 to last December, Dan Talbot ran the New 
Yorker theatre on upper Broadway in Manhattan, a fairly cavern- 
ous and musty old place that would have been a supermarket 
long ago if Talbot hadn't rescued it. The New Yorker was devoted 
to repertory cinema — getting films seen that don’t any longer 
have commercial value, as the phrase is most often understood. 
The New Yorker theatre educated dozens of filmmakers (in- 
cluding Peter Bogdanovich) and thousands of now-experienced 
filmgoers. It was not the first repertory house in New York (Ursu- 
la Lewis’ Thalia, a few blocks away, predated it by maybe fifteen 
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years. It recently reverted to a second-run policy when Ursula 
Lewis retired.) But the New Yorker gave birth to half a dozen 
other repertory houses which now make New York a good place 
to see films, at least as compared with other American cities. 
Talbot got involved in distribution during the late sixties and re- 
cently has thoroughly committed himself to that aspect of the 
infrastructure of film. The 150 movies that New Yorker Films 
distributes include all the work of Jean-Marie Straub, many Go- 
dards, African, Brazilian, and other third-world films that nobody 
would have touched, much of Das Neue Kino from Germany, 
and a lot of films by independent American filmmakers like Emile 
De Antonio that fall just short of being “commercially valuable” 
to the major distributors. In short, Talbot, although he certainly 
isn't alone either as an exhibitor or distributor, has managed to 
combine work in both fields. 

Talbot was born in New York 47 years ago, went to City 
College and N.Y.U., spent some time in the army and then fi- 
nished up a degree in English. His passion was books and he 
wanted to be a publisher. He did some freelance editing and 
writing and while he was working in publishing used to spend 
eight hours a day for many years at the New York Public Libra- 
ry, “reading through whole literatures,” as he says. He worked 
for three years as Story Editor for Warner Brothers in New York 
and that is where, he says, he first got bitten by the film bug. He 
edited an anthology (called simply Film: An Anthology) which 
is still a valuable and standard text. He lived for a year in Europe 
and contracted hepatitis, came back and couldn’t work for a year. 
Got deeper in debt with a wife and two kids. Then a friend of his 
who was operating a chain of Spanish theatres in New York 
bought the old Yorktown on upper Broadway. Talbot persuaded 
him that the time was right for a repertory house and his friend 
let him manage it. He knew nothing about showing movies, he 
was getting $125 a week for a family of four, but he bought a 
cot and almost literally moved into the New Yorker, working 
twenty hours a day, learning the business and, in the process, 
educating a whole generation of cinephiles. 

The old Yorktown had been a fourth-run, sub-run house. 
It's last feature before Talbot took it over was Operation Petti- 
coat. On March 9, 1960 it became the New Yorker. The first 
program was Henry V and The Red Balloon; it was a huge suc- 
cess from the very first day. There was an electric atmosphere 
about the place, which was full of audiences who were virtually 
all young people who had a real hunger for film that couldn't 
be satisfied with Times Square junk. According to Talbot, “all the 
shows were applauded,” and Talbot and the New Yorker, of 
course, returned the compliment: Talbot was fanatic about the 


quality of projection and one of the most notable features about 
the New Yorker was always the large ledger book in the back of 
the house with room on the “credit” side for you to write your 
name and address in order to be notified of future programs 
(no one to my knowledge has ever been notified of a future pro- 
gram!) and olaces on the “debit” side for requests for future 
films. No one went to the New Yorker without spending five or ten 
minutes between shows browsing through the book and adding 
their own comments to the multiple footnotes everybody made to 
the entries. Those ledgers were a perfect record of the develop- 
ment of film culture in the U.S. in the 1960s. Uncountable num- 
bers of students (including me) came down from Columbia or Ci- 
ty, up from N.Y.U. or over from Hunter College to escape from 
absurdity for awhile. Talbot loved every minute of it; showing 
films was a passion with him. He prided himself on almost never 
repeating a program — for seven or eight years running — no 
matter how well a particular film did. The program notes which 
were posted outside the theatre and which either Talbot or Peter 
Bogdanovich (who worked closely with him for three years) 
wrote, often panned the film they were showing. 

Talbot's first interest was American cinema and the earliest 
years of the New Yorker were devoted almost entirely to Ameri- 
can films of the twenties and thirties, many of which Talbot had 
to unearth himself. He discovered bills of lading that would indi- 
cate that there was an old nitrate print at some forgotten railroad 
siding somewhere in deepest Texas and he’d call a studio to tell 
them that, contrary to their own belief, they did have a print of that 
film. During this time he was working closely with Bill Everson 
(more about him another time) and Pauline Kael who was doing 
similar work in Berkeley at the Cinema Guild Studio. They would 
trade information and enthusiasms. Talbot did a complete series 
of Preston Sturges (“a complete genius”), a lot of Lubitsch, 
Warner Brothers, Raoul Walsh and so forth. He remembers best 
a long series on “The Forgotten Film” which ran in six two-to- 
three-week cycles and which focussed on studios and periods 
rather than directors or actors. 

About fourteen months after the theatre had opened, Talbot 
and Bogdanovich, as they often did, went to see a film together. 
The film was A Bout de Souffle. Talbot was stunned. He couldn't 
sleep for three weeks. Bogdanovich hated it. Talbot wouldn’t talk 
to him. He made Peter go back to see it three times. Finally 
Bogdanovich, according to Talbot, came back and said “alright, 
it's a good movie.” For Talbot, Godard “is the great genius. He 
singlehandedly reinvented the film.” As a result, by 1963, the 
New Yorker was showing an occasional European film and, by 
1966, with the cycle of American films having run its course 
over six years, the programs at the New Yorker were mainly 
European. They remained that way ever since, and now Talbot 
is, with few exceptions, very little interested in what is done in 
this country and is mainly concerned — now as a distributor — 
with what is happening in Africa, South America, Switzerland, 


Germany and especially Canada. 
O ce (He doesn’t like British cinema and admits 
to having a block against Eastern European films.) 

About five or six years ago he started getting bored with 
showing films. He had shown most of what he wanted to show — 
once only — and now found himself starting to repeat. In addi- 
tion, by this time other repertory houses were starting to open 
up. He had educated his own competition. 

Exhibiting films is a relatively simple matter if you can find 
the films to exhibit. When Talbot was showing twenties, thirties 
and forties American films this was a matter of digging up for- 
gotten prints that were in showable condition. In this he had the 
aid of Everson (who has a library of more than 5000 films, many 
of which would have been irretrievably lost if he hadn't begged, 
borrowed or stolen in order to save them) and he was connected 
with a network, small but effective, of like-minded exhibitors like 
Pauline Kael in Berkeley. Once you have a print, effectively 
screening a film is just a matter of money and love. But once 
Talbot's interests turned towards foreign films, it was inevitable 
that he would get involved in distribution eventually — mainly 
because not enough other people were doing the job. If the story 
of the New Yorker theatre is charming, the history of New Yorker 
Films, the distributing company, is much more valuable. !t is 


here, in distribution, that major, radical changes will have to be 
made if film — the art and the industry — is going to get healthy 
again. Variety says (and they should know) that it costs a mini- 
mum of $35,000 to open a commercial film in New York and 
even then, a distributor never expects to make money on a New 
York run. He does it for the reviews so that he can sell the film 
to exhibitors in the rest of the country. In film, more than any 
other art, the iron will of the “Big Apple” still prevails: what films 
the rest of the country sees is in large part determined by what- 
happens during their New York engagements. 

| had a chance to talk with Talbot about all this a few months 
ago: 


Q. When did you get involved in film distribution, and how? 
TALBOT: I’ve been in distribution for five or six years, but 
only seriously in the last year. | never really wanted to be in dis- 
tribution. | got into it by sheer accident as the result of the 
Bertolucci film Before the Revolution. | was very flipped out 
about it. At that time the New Yorker Theatre was going very well, 
but | was sort of getting bored with the repertory | had been doing 
because | had pretty much gone through the twenties and thirties 
and | was getting into the forties; | began repeating myself. And 
whereas previously my primary interest was in the American cine- 
ma, now | was getting interested in international cinema. Any- 
way, | saw the Bertolucci picture, flipped, and | wrote to the pro- 
ducer saying that | wanted to launch it at the New Yorker. He 
wrote back, saying “No, |’m not interested in a single exhibition 
of the film, but if you want to buy distribution rights, that’s another 
matter.” So | said, “Alright, I'll buy distribution rights and we'll 
see what happens.” It was a disaster. Fantastic critical success, 
but nobody came to see it. As | got more interested in what was 
being done abroad, | started to bring in other films and within a 
year’s time | had about a dozen films and | suddenly realized 
that | was a distributor. | had also developed what amounted 
to a small distribution network of people | had known, people 
who were running repertory type houses across the country — 
Laemmie’s Los Felices in Los Angeles, Mel Novikov’s Surf 
theatre in San Francisco, Art Carduner’s Bandbox in Philadel- 
phia, Cy Harvey’s theatres up in Boston. Anyway, | still was not 
convinced that | wanted to be in distribution. About four years ago 
| had made a deal with the New York Review of Books to handle 
all my 16mm non-theatrical distribution — where all the action 
has been for the last ten years. | probably had about thirty or forty 


films at that time and 
FILM... 


| was still picking 
up a picture here and 
there. They included several Godards, Bresson, Skolimowski, 
Straub. Then two years ago — by that time | had sixty or seventy 
films — | decided that either | had to be in it all the way or not at 
all. | got around Europe quite a bit and | got to know most of the 
interesting young filmmakers over the last ten years and they've 
come to trust me, | think. | thought | owed them something 
since most of my contracts are with filmmakers — | don’t deal 
with producers very often. So | decided I|’d better get serious. 
| bought back all my contracts from New York Review Presen- 
tations. I’m in it 100% now, in every aspect: theatrical, non- 
theatrical, TV, cable, cassettes — to get the films as widely seen 
as they can be seen. 

Q. Where did you get the cash to get started in this? Since 
you deal mainly with directors and not producers, | guess, you get 
many films without large advances. 

TALBOT: A good many of them are without advances. | don’t 
like doing that, because | think an advance is a sign of commit- 
ment but because of the nature of the distribution | want to do 
I’m forced to do that many times because | simply don’t have the 
cash. The usual token advance is only something like $1,000, but 
it has symbolic value — I’m not getting something for nothing — 
and it starts things off well. | made a trip to Paris five years ago 
and acquired about fifteen or twenty films then. | went with a 
bunch of cash in my pocket (| had some money then) and | was 
handing out advances to a lot of directors. | even gave Jean- 
Marie Straub a $1,000 advance for a hopelessly uncommercial 
short. He was very happy. But now since | have less money | 
can't do that, but I’ve built relationships with directors. If I’ve 
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distributed one of their films and they’ve seen royalty money from 
me, they can trust me. This is more in the tradition of book pub- 
lishing than film distribution — that’s the way | see my opera- 
tion. 

Q. Of that first group of thirty or so films, how many of them 
did well enough so that they were putting money back into the 
operation? ° 

TALBOT: Actually, | had luck with a few of them that carried 
the whole group. The ones that made money were Les Carabi- 
niers, Black Girl, Borom Sarret. Most of them did not make 
money. | was just able to get my expenses back. Most people 
think the advance is crucial, but it’s really a small percentage 
of the cost. When you say that you’re going to distribute a feature 
film in all markets, your initial investment, without the advance, 
is $5,000. First you have to make a costly 16mm negative: de- 
pending on the length and whether it’s colour or not, you're talk- 
ing about $1,500 to $4,000 right there — for the negative. Then 
you have the cost of launching it. Most of that first group weren't 
the kind of films you could launch at an East Side theatre. | had 
the advantage of the New Yorker which could provide very mo- 
dest launchings, but even so with the necessary publicity for a 
series of new films, it averaged out to $2,000 or $3,000 per film. 
With the publicity and the negative each film had an initial invest- 
ment to recoup of around $6,000. Now about 10 or 20% of that 
first group were total disasters. A film like Luc Moullet’s The 
Smugglers, for example. In six years I’ve had literally 3 or 4 book- 
ings on that, so it’s been a total loss. Most of the films did break 
even after a while. Robert Frank's Me and My Brother, for exam- 
ple: it took me five years to recoup the advance and initial costs 
and as of nine months ago I’ve been sending out royalty checks 
on that. That’s a good feeling. 

Q. In the book business, for example, if a book doesn’t sell 
well immediately, it’s likely to be dumped, remaindered in six 
months and it doesn’t have a chance to find it’s audience, but in 
film... 

TALBOT: Yes. With an_ interesting filmmaker it sometimes 
takes five to ten years for a film to be appreciated. That’s happen- 
ing now with Straub. | committed myself to Straub five years ago 
when | saw Not Reconciled. | struggled hard with Straub. They're 
all in the red and |’m finally going to turn the corner on Chronicle 
of Anna Magdalena Bach — after five years. 

Q. What kind of contract do you write? 

TALBOT: The most simple — if a contract can’t be written 
on one page, | feel, it’s not worth it. | don’t have any legal lan- 
guage. | say what we mean to say to each other. | never had a 
lawyer write them; | have 150 contracts and | wrote every one of 
them myself. | showed them to my lawyer and he was absolute- 
ly horrified! 

Q. So you got around these “insurmountable problems” by 
ignoring them in a way. 

TALBOT: Oh yeah! 


Lest you think that the yawning gap of distribution is some- 
how small enough so that New Yorker Films and other com- 
panies like it will somehow be able to bridge it, here is a list 
off the top of my head of a bunch of films that desperately 
deserve to be distributed in the U.S. and are not. Several of 
them would be marginal investments, but many of them are 
not only economically safe but might very well prove to be 
quite profitable. 

Maurice Hatton’s Praise Marx and Pass the Ammunition, 
Ken Loach’s After a Lifetime and The Rank and File, Chris- 
tian de Chalonge’s lAlliance, Claude Faraldo’s Themroc, 
Charles Belmont’s Rak, Fengler and Fassbinder’s Why Did 
Herr R. Run Amok?, Pierre Barouh’s Ca Va, Ca Vient, Pascal 
Thomas’ Les Zozos, Maurice Pialat’s We Won’t Grow Old To- 
gether, Krzysztof Zanussi’s Behind the Wall, Barney Platts- 
Mills’ Private Road, Rossellini, Godard, and Pasolini: Rago- 
pag, Zanussi’s Family Life, Ermanno Olmi’s In the Summer- 
time, Elio Petri's The Working Class Goes to Heaven, Fass- 
binder’s Recruits in Ingolstadt, Hiroshi Teshigahara’s Sum- 
mer Soldiers, Wim Wenders’ The Goalie’s Anxiety at the Pen- 
alty Kick, Richard Lester's It’s Trad, Dad!, Rossellini’s Acts of 
the Apostles, Cosimo de Medici, and Leon Battista Alberti. 
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Q. Now, some of these films you’ve opened not at the New 
Yorker theatre but at local first run houses around the city. What's 
your experience there? 

TALBOT: You invariably lose money on a New York launch. 
Even if it’s done modestly. With all the great reviews we had on 
La Salamandre and the fact that it ran three months, | wound up 
losing $11,000 on it. You have to remember that you have a very 
different film scene here than in Paris. In Paris where there are 
more than 75 small cinémas d’essai et d’art you can take films 
from all over the world and open them there, and they'll run for 


awhile and they won't lose money. 


Q. Why is it so different here? 

TALBOT: Well, for a variety of reasons. One, There’s no 
film culture in New York. It virtually doesn’t exist. For better or 
worse, most young people are not that interested in film. They 
like to think they are, but | don’t think they are. They follow the 
taste of their elders and that’s safe and conventional and com- 
mercial. | see no difference between the young “film freaks” 
who “turn on” with “head” films and the mindless movie-going 
of their elders. There’s a film fever in Paris. There is none in this 
country. Also the economic structure, as a result of Hollywood, 
is such that it’s very difficult for the alternate cinema. 

Q. What really makes it so much more viable in France? 


TALBOT: | understand that the cinéma d’essai et d’art move- 
ment really got started about eight or nine years ago as the re- 
sult of a tax gimmick where people who were able to find a build- 
ing and put in a couple of theatres wound up with a nifty tax shel- 
ter. But | think we could work out things like that here. It’s just 
that here in New York and elsewhere in the U.S. the traditional 
art houses, like the Rugoff theatres, have been pre-empted by the 
Hollywood product. There are now, for example, .films — I’m 
convinced — that are made with Cinema One (a major New 
York first run theatre and one of the first of the art houses to 
be built 11 years ago) in mind! 
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Q. What about film societies, is that an answer? 

TALBOT: Well, | opened Bertolucci’s Spider’s Stratagem 
in Los Angeles at Royce Hall at U.C.L.A., a 2,000 seat hall. 
Three showings. The universities are doing the important work 
of getting audiences. They play to the general public too, but 
they've got a ready-made audience right in their own backyard. 
I’m doing that more and more. In Detroit, for instance. It’s maso- 
chistic to go into a regular theatre in Detroit — it’s a bombed- 
out city from what |’m told — so now | go to Wayne State Univer- 
sity, where they have an elegant big hall and they play not just 
for the students but for whoever the serious moviegoers are. 

Q. How much of your business is now 16mm? 


TALBOT: The bulk of it is now 16mm. 75%, maybe more. 
I'd just as well go with classroom showings. 

Q. Are there any new areas you're getting into? 

TALBOT: Well, |’m beginning to explore cable TV — | don't 
know too much about it, but they tend to have cable where the 
universities are and showing a film on cable seems to generate 
interest in the universities and then we get bookings from them. 
| just made a deal with E.E.N. — that’s the educational network 
in the East — for Louis Malle’s Phantom India. That's going to 
be playing in very small towns, places like Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 

Q. Do you tend to want to acquire many more films than 
you have resources for? 

TALBOT: Oh, yes. I’m almost voracious about it. There's 
lots of films-1 want that | can’t afford because of limited cash 
resources. | started out five years ago with a modest sum and 
the library’s just accumulated over the years — now about 150 
films. Right now |’m in a period of stasis; | just don’t have the 
money to buy more films. 

Q. Do you have a backlog of films you haven’t opened yet? 

TALBOT: Yes. Tanner's new film, Straub’s new film, Fass- 
binder’s Merchant of Four Seasons, Oshima’s Ceremony — 


about ten or fifteen [several of these have since opened]. 


Q. What kinds of films do you get offered? 

TALBOT: | get offered 50 films a week. From all over the 
world. But, obviously | just can’t take them on. 

Q: Is there a dividing line between the films you do get 
offered and other films? 

TALBOT: Well, certainly some filmmaker might go to Warner 
Brothers first because Warner Brothers can give them a six-figure 
advance. But there are directors who know that their films are not 
commercial properties like that and they come to me. And there 
are young independent filmmakers just starting out, and there are 
people I’ve built up a relationship with. 

Q: What I'm getting at is this: There seems to be developing 
a kind of parallel network of distribution and if this grows, obvious- 
ly Hollywood commercial films will still be made and distributed 
and make X million dollars but if that parallel system of distribution 
is strong there will be another kind of cinema as well and that will 
grow. More like book publishing now, where there are some 
people doing Irving Wallace blockbusters, true, but there is also 
an audience for more serious books. | think that what you are 
doing is connected with this development. 

TALBOT: Well, | hope so, but you may be overly optimistic. 
I’m certainly separate from the commercial films. | mean, | don't 
even know how: to respond to a commercial film. | don’t know 
how to look at it. I’m not being snobbish, but | just don’t know 
how to respond to them. 

Q: Do you have any particular thoughts on the relationship 
between distributors and exhibitors? Is there anything you'd like to 


change? 
TALBOT: Well, | am interested in what Michael Webb is 
doing with the A.F.l. — the regional centers. | think that's 


promising. | think theatre-going in America is very messy now. 
There’s no fun in going to a movie theatre. The theatre smells, 
the equipment is not very good, the management is not very good. 
There’s an investment in time to get to the bloody theatre and 
then you wind up seeing a difficult film in an unpleasant atmos- 
phere. The alternative to this is, | think, to set up new kinds of 
halls — possibly in museums or. cultural centers in the big cities 
around the country where there would be very fine attention paid 
to the physical conditions of seeing films under the best of circum- 
stances. That’s what would interest me. | don't think that the reg- 
ular commercial exhibitors are at this point equipped to do well by 
these films — that’s where the system has to change. | would 
like to see a network — maybe in fifty cities — places like Des 
Moines. The one thing | do know is that now in America there is a 
hunger for culture the likes of which has never existed in our hist- 
ory. It’s insatiable. But there are too many impediments between 
the audience and the work. 

Q: That's what | was driving at. On the one hand are the au- 
diences who are hungry. On the other hand are the people who 
are trying to make films to serve that hunger. But in between is the 
gulf, the problem of distribution and exhibition. 
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TALBOT: The situation is a shambles in this country. The 
commercial operators — UA, General Cinema — are building 
theatres now and at least they are pretty well equipped but they 
are ferociously commercial operations. James Bond all the way. 

Q: Is there something you, from your position, can do about 
exhibition? 

TALBOT: Well, |’d have to start in New York. | have been 
looking for the money for two years now to convert the New 
Yorker theatre into three small well-equipped comfortable houses. 
| know exactly how to do it but | just can’t find the money. | think 
that eventually I'll have to get out of the exhibition business be- 
cause | feel defeated by it now. | can’t control the total exhibition 
of the film the way | want it to be seen. | don’t like some of the au- 
diences we get at the New Yorker ‘now. They’re wise-alecky. 
| don’t like people whispering. | don’t like people smoking. |’m 
very orthodox. | like people to be committed to what’s up on the 
screen, and not having any outside interference. And that’s what 
| think has to happen before you can refine distribution. Exhibition 
comes first. 

Q: Aren't you going to be blocked eventually, then, as a 
distributor who has to depend on the kind of exhibitor system that 
isn’t there? 

TALBOT: No, why? The University halls fill the gap. They 
have to. With the commitments they have to their cultural com- 
munities. They’re building some beautiful theatres, superbly 
equipped. Have you ever been out to the Pacific Film Archives? 
Well, it's a gem. Superbly equipped. We don’t have anything in the 
East like it. I’d like to see a hundred of those halls all around the 
country. There, for a dollar you can go in, sit down and see a 
film. Superb projection, an unfancy but smartly-designed hall with 
comfortable seating, good sight lines, no funny smells, no funny 
people. You can’t get that in the big cities, with the breakdown in... 
uh...civil behaviour. People for a variety of reasons are quite 
angry and they tend to act out their private fantasies in public. 
Look at the New York Film Festival. The audiences there are hor- 
rible. If | had my way, I’d be a bouncer there! |’d throw out half the 
audience for their noisy behaviour. 

Q: What about cinémathéques? 

TALBOT: Well, we have what's happening in Cambridge at 
the Film Study Center there as a model. That's going to get bigger. 
There are going to be more film study centers.... I'm pretty optim- 
istic, though, about 16mm film, especially if the government starts 
parcelling out more money. A lot of different stuff will be seen in 
this country — and in different ways. Not the way they have been 
in the past. These regional centers — | hope they come off — will 
be fabulous. 


Dan Talbot isn’t alone, either as exhibitor or as distributor. There 
are dozens of other people doing equally useful work. But Talbot, 
in having combined the two functions, seems to have summa- 
rized the experience of film distribution in the last ten years in this 
country. I’m not nearly so optimistic as he is about the future — 
depending on government money is really silly, | think. But that 
people like Talbot exist is, | believe, cause for some optimism. 
The system of film art — economically and technologically — is 
complicated and naturally only as strong as the weakest link in the 
Chain. If there were ten more New Yorker Films and a thousand 
more Pacific Film Archives, that would be cause for rejoicing, but 
even then there would be technological problems to overcome on 
one end and the economic problems of production to conquer on 
the other end. Projector technology, for example, hasn’t advanced 
to any significant degree since the early 1920s except for the ad- 
dition of sound: this will be an important area of development in 
the seventies. (A report on the new prism projectors will be forth- 
coming.) And certainly some sort of ticket tax-subsidy system like 
the kind that operates in almost all European countries will be 
necessary before the economics of production are liberated from 
the suffocating grip of a “free market”. 

The whole business comes down in the end to the curious 
combination of business and art that is film. If Talbot has been 
successful, that success is certainly not measured in terms of 
money. Whatever service he’s performed for all of us he has ac- 
complished because he liked film more than cash. The problems 
of distribution are in no way limited to the U.S. although they may 
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be clearest here. In France, Pierre Barouh is working on new 
methods of distribution, in England the already-noted “parallel 
cinema” group is at work, in Africa Ousmane Sembéne speaks 
of distribution as the central problem for himself and other African 
filmmakers. What filmmakers will be ab/e to do in the future will in 
large part be determined by the answers to the problems of distri- 
bution that Sembeéne, Lester, Barouh, and Talbot find. There are 
enough filmmakers. There are enough filmviewers. It is the 
channel between them that is clogged. What Dan Talbot has done 


during the past 14 years should serve as a model for 

those of us who want to get in there and dredge that [END 

channel clean. 
When | talked with Dan Talbot last summer it was already 
clear that he had lost much of his interest in exhibiting films. 
He felt alienated from his new audiences; he’d seen almost 
all the old films he wanted to see; and the New Yorker distri- 
bution organization was taking more and more of his time. In 
December, he finally sold the New Yorker theatre to the 
Walter Reade Organization. According to Variety, Talbot re- 
ceived between $75,000 and $100,000 for his interest in the 
theatre. No one — except possibly Talbot himself — was 
particularly happy with this turn of events. Within the last 9 
months New York has lost both of its oldest and most- 
honoured repertory houses; more important, no one seems to 
be rushing to fill the gap left by the demise of the Thalia and 
the New Yorker. Both of them are now second-run neigh- 
borhood houses and probably grossing a lot more each week 
than they did when they were repertory houses. 

Certainly the cash up front was a big factor in Talbot’s 
decision, although he never mentions it. Clearly, the job he 
was trying to do as a distributor required more fluid cash 
resources than Talbot ever had and the cash he was offered 
for the theatre must have seemed a good way out of the 
bind. The gamble is now whether or not the payment for the 
theatre will provide a soft enough cushion so that New Yorker 
Films can stay alive until Talbot reaches the point where the 
films in which he has put his faith can support themselves. 
Again, the situation is classic and representative. The au- 
diences exist for “minority” films and so do a handful of distri- 
butors and an even smaller handful of exhibitors. If Talbot’s 
New Yorker Films can survive, it is probably safe to predict 
that the exhibition and distribution of films that appeal to real, 
but limited audiences will be economically viable. If not — 
well — filmgoing a few years hence might be limited to a 
choice between: Godfather VIII and Andy Hardy Meets the 
Exorcist. 

Edward Schuman, Senior Vice-President of the Walter 
Reade Organization, new owners of the New Yorker, thinks 
the theatre might eventually be returned to repertory uses. 
Ironically, Schuman himself started out in the film business 
thirty years ago running a repertory theatre. He is considera- 
bly more pessimistic than Talbot about the future of “minori- 
ty” films. Both Walter Reade and Rugoff, the two largest 
“quality” theatre chains in both New York and the country 
at large have recently been involved in distribution in a small 
way. Rugoff, Variety reports, lost $2 million in 1973, largely 
in distribution. At the moment Rugoff is recouping some of 
those losses by running. The Exorcist at four houses simulta- 
neously and doing capacity business. There’s the paradox: 
another couple of successful blockbusters like The Exorcist 
or Papillon and the future of the small film will look dark in- 
deed. 

Meanwhile, Talbot is hoping that he will find at least one 
commercial success among the group of films he is releasing 
this spring. The most likely candidate is Jean Eustache’s 
The Mother and the Whore. Made for $100,000 in black and 
white 16mm., Eustache’s film is the first masterpiece of the 
seventies and 100 times more important than The Exorcist. 
lf Mother and the Whore can gross one one-hundredth as 
much as Friedkin and Blatty’s calculating mindbender, it 
will have been fabulously successful. | wish Talbot much 
luck. 


Monte Hellman: A Profile 


Your early films are virtually unknown outside the small 
circle of cinéaste magazines, so maybe we should start talk- 
ing a little bit about them. 

My first film was Beast from Haunted Cave and then 
I did Flight to Fury and Back Door to Hell. They were in- 
tended as inexpensive exploitation pictures, the kind of 
film that doesn’t really exist any more, B-programmers. 
Beast from Haunted Cave was a gangster melodrama with 
a monster added to it — it was more a straight melodrama 
than a monster movie, but it did have this monster. Back 
Door to Hell was a pretty straight war film, and Flight to ht to 
Fury, which was written by Jack Nicholson, was a kind of 
jungle adventure. I did that film very much for my own fun 
— it was a.very cheap film, so no one really cared what 
went into it, and we had a lot of freedom. It was good ac- 
tion and good adventure, and it was also funny. It was a 
kind of take-off on other films of the g genre, but at the same 
time it included all we liked in the old Humphrey Bogart 
and Alan Ladd films. There was the plane-crash-plot, the 
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the stolen-diamond- 


group-of-bandits-in-the-jungle-plot, 
plot. We shot it all very seriously, but at the same time we 
had great fun doing it, and people usually laugh a lot du- 
ring the film. 
Do you think any of those films are of any value today? 
Only for film buffs who like to dig into those things. 
I do think Flight to Fury is amusing, and it still plays on 


American tv regularly 
interesting. 

But would you say that you learnt something from 
doing that kind of film? 

Sure, I learnt a great deal, and I was also (in that per- 
iod of my career) doing a lot of second unit work on other 
films, again with a tremendous amount of freedom. It was 
like having experience in tv today and, well, it was really 
closer to working in the old serials that they had in the 
°30s. What I did was a very old-fashioned kind of action 
thing with lots of stunts and things like that. It was a very 
good experience and none of it mattered, so we had a trem- 
endous freedom to improvise and to do crazy things. 

But sometimes I really wonder if the kind of technique 
you use in these films is of any help at all, and if it is the 
same kind of technique one uses to make good films? 


the others are not particularly 
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Well, I think that what carries over is a kind of ac- 
commodation to pressure. No matter what kind of budget 
you have and what kind of film you are making there is a 
time pressure in making films, and one of the secrets of 
filmmaking is enjoying that pressure and being able to 
make it work for you rather than against you, and the 
experiences | had were invaluable because they kind of 
gave me a calmness in the face of disaster. 

Was it because of Roger Corman that you got started? 

Yes, the first film I did was for Roger, and before 
making films Roger lost $500, which he invested in a stage 
version I did of Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, so 
I thought I'd better pay him the money back by doing 
some films for him. The first film I did was for Roger, the 
two next ones — the Philippine films — were for Fox, 
and then I did the two westerns that Roger was executive 
producer for. 

He was already a filmmaker when you started? 

Yes, he began four or five years before, and he had 
made maybe 30 films by the time I first met him. 

In one way it seems rather strange that you and also 
Jack Nicholson, Peter Fonda and Dennis Hopper got started 
through Roger Corman, because he has never been consid- 
ered a very artistic director or producer, has he? 

Well, he has aspirations. I think his desire to be com- 
mercial outweighs his desire to be artistic, but he has at- 
tempted serious films on a couple of occasions, and they 
didn’t do very well, so he kind of became discouraged, 
but if he thinks a serious film can be successful, then he’ll 
back it or he'll attempt to make it himself. He certainly 
has helped a lot of people to get started. There was nobody 
else in Hollywood at that time who was giving jobs to, 
say, film students directly out of school as he has done. It 
wasn't entirely out of kindheartedness that he helped us 
all in the beginning. He recognized a kind of fresh sort of 
talent that wasn’t very expensive, and nobody else was 
doing that, so you have to give him credit for that. 

And he backed your two 1965 westerns also, although 
they were not commercial successes at all? 

Well, they were in a way, compared to the budget 
they were made for. They haven’t really played very much, 
but everybody who has been involved in them has made 
a profit out of his participation. I don’t think Roger has 
as backed a film that wasn’t successful on its low-budget 
evel. 

I have not seen Ride the Whirlwind. Could you explain 
what that is about? 

It’s about three cowboys, who are returning from a 
cattle drive and accidentally come across a group of ban- 
dits, who are hiding out from the law. They camp outside 
the cabin where the bandits are staying, and the next mor- 
ning when they wake up the cabin and their area is sur- 
rounded by vigilantes. The cowboys are assumed guilty 
by association because they are with the bandits, and the 
vigilantes lay siege to the cabin and ultimately kill all the 
bandits, but two of the cowboys escape and are chased. 
That is essentially the story of the film. 

What would you say is the relationship between this film 
and the ordinary western? 

Well, I think it was pretty traditional although per- 
haps more serious than most, but it was a traditional kind 
of western. The major innovation was that we were very 
concerned with realism, with an almost documentary real- 
ism in terms of costumes and settings and so forth, and it 
resembled more the kind of look of the films of the late 
*20s and early °30s, as far as the West is concerned, than 
more recent Hollywood films where they tend to glamour- 
ize the West. It had a very unique look to it. 

Some kind of anti-heroic attitude also? 

Yes, in a sense. The hero of our film is killed in the 
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first 15 minutes, and the two characters that are left are 
the kind of characters who would be secondary figures 
in other westerns, so it’s unusual in that respect, and it’s 
also unusual in that a lot of scenes that one normally ex- 
pects in a western we portray in exactly the opposite way 
than you usually see them, in a way we thought was more 
realistic. We didn’t succumb to the traditional roman- 
ticizing of certain events. 

I saw The Shooting once in London, but I am not sure 
I understood much of it, and that may be because the dia- 
logue was terribly difficult for me to catch. Would you say 
that the reason for this could be that you are also using the 
dialogue in a more realistic way? 

The dialogue was difficult for an American audience 
as well, because it was historically accurate. It was almost 
like shooting a film on Elizabethan England and letting 
the characters speak the way they did at that time. It was 
a kind of western speech from the mid-nineteenth century 
that is no longer spoken. There were a lot of people from 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Scandinavia in the West 
at that time. They spoke with a kind of phrasing that was 
related to their own country’s language and was not or- 
dinary English, so the language of the film has a lot of words 
and rythms that are not currently in use. It is very difficult 
to catch it all the first time. 

But how did you find this language? How do you know 
it? 

We found it in books of the period, in diaries and al- 
so there are places in the West where it is still spoken to 
some extent. A lot of rodeo riders have a peculiar speech 
which is still related to the old western speech, and the 
girl who wrote the script of The Shooting, Adrian Joyce, 
was raised in that background and is still familiar with this 
western milieu, so it is very authentic and it is very poetic 
as well. 

You mentioned now that Adrian Joyce wrote that script, 
and Jack Nicholson did the script for Flight to Fury. At 
the same time your films are very much what the French 
critics used to call auteur films, but still you let other people 
write your scripts. Do you collaborate a lot with the authors 
during their writing, or do you change much during shooting? 

I don’t usually write any of the dialogue. I have on 
occasions — maybe there was a line or two in Ride the 
Whirlwind that I wrote, but I didn’t write any of the dialo- 
gue in The Shooting. I do influence the action, the line of 
the story. Somehow with very different writers I wound up 
with scripts that seem to be very similar or, at least, that 
express feelings that I have personally. I don’t know ex- 
actly how it comes about... 

Is it because you discuss the script with the writers du- 
ring the process? 

I do discuss before and during the writing. They don’t 
go off and write me a script and then hand it to me when 
it is finished. I read it every day or so during their work 
with it and discuss it as it is being written. 

What actually interested you in The Shooting? 

I think it is really the myth of the action. There is 
something about what happens that affects me profoundly. 
It is not intellectual; it is emotional. After you have made 
a film, and you have seen it a couple of times, it can be very 
hard to see it again, but there is one scene in The Shooting 
that I never get tired of, and that is the scene where Coley 
— the side-kick or the friend of the hero — rides up to his 
friend to warn him that he is in danger, and he is terribly 
afraid of the villain — the Jack Nicholson character — 
and so he rides up and shouts from a distance for his friend 
to be careful, but he doesn’t come too close. And still from 
a distance he is seen by the heavy (Jack Nicholson), and 
they are all riding across the screen from left to right. Then 
suddenly Jack Nicholson turns and starts to chase Coley 
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and then the action goes in a circle, so Nicholson is chasing 
the Coley character and Warren Oates is chasing Nichol- 
son to save his friend, and it is a very moving scene to me, 
but I don’t know why. And then, of course, Coley gets 
killed. The scene is a symbolic act I guess — it means some- 
thing to me and it means something to a lot of audiences 
that see it. 

You started by saying that your two westerns were 
very realistic in their approach, but at the same time The 
Shooting is certainly an extremely symbolic or mythic film, 
isn’t it? 

Yes, I think that every film I do has mythic elements. 
I tend to do films that are called genre films, westerns, 
thrillers, war films, etc.; and I think that whenever you deal 
with that kind of material you are dealing with myths, 
with symbols, because that’s the appeal of it, that’s why 
people go to see westerns over and over again, because 
there is a certain basic myth that has a universal appeal 
to it. It isn’t really a national appeal, I think westerns are 
as attractive to people in other countries as they are to 
people in America. 

But wouldn’t you say that the ordinary myth of the 
American western is really a very reactionary myth? 

That’s interesting. Maybe but we didn’t use the 
ordinary myth. I think I used the milieu of the western, 
and injected other myths. I think the westerns we made 
are more Greek in terms of their mythology, and yet you 
still have the characters that you associate with the west- 
ern myth. It is a strange kind of combination of mythic 
elements. 

Could you explain the Greek elements a bit more? 

Well, I have always been attracted to the myth of 
Sisyphus, and I think there is a little bit of Sisyphus in all 
my films; the idea of the action that is repeated over and 
over again, you know, the man who climbs the mountain 
to push the stone to the top, and the stone rolls down, and 
he has to start all over again and again. The cowboys in 
Ride the Whirlwind essentially are involved in a sisyphian 
kind of activity because they take the cattle from the west 
to the cattle markets in the east, and then they slowly ride 
back for another job, and then they start again to take the 
cattle east and they ride back west — it’s just a constant 
circle activity, and I see much of human endeavour in 
that way, and it somehow manages to get into my films. 

The ending of The Shooting also seems very sisyphian, 
now that you mentioned it. 

Yes, certainly, and much more literally so with War- 
ren Oates climbing up the mountain. 

It’s strange, and this can of course be due to my not 
understanding all the dialogue, but I had a feeling that War- 
ren Oates was actually shooting himself and not his twin 
brother at the end. 

It is a very valid interpretation, because although 
he is literally killing his twin brother, on a mythic level I 
think he s killing himself. He is in a sense chasing his death 
when he chases his brother across the desert. The inter- 
pretations of the symbols in the film are really very varied, 
and we didn’t really pin down to one interpretation when 
we made the film. We realized that there was some ambi- 
guity about it, and that was one of the appeals that it had 
for me. I don’t really care how an audience interprets it, 
because I think that all the interpretations are valid for 
each individual. I think everybody has to find his own 
meaning in a film. That is one of the most effective ways 
to move an audience, to give them material that kind of 
stimulates their own fantasies and their own needs in terms 
of fantasy life. I don’t mind that an audience can’t find the 
story if, as a result of the film, they drift off into their own 
reveries and make their own film rather than watching mine. 

Let’s go to Two Lane Blacktop, which also in a way 
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is a chase story, but instead of the desert of The Shooting 
you have the American landscape. 

Right. The six films I have made, they all involve a 
trip, a track of some kind. In Beast from Haunted Cave 
we had a track across the snows of South Dakota to a 
hide-out in the mountains. In Back Door to Hell we had 
a track across the Philippine jungle to rescue some equip- 
ment during World War II. In Flight to Fury we had a 
plane crash and then a track across the’ jungle involving 
stolen jewels. In Ride the Whirlwind we had a track and 
then a cliase where the heroes are being chased by the vigi- 
lantes, and in The Shooting, of course, we have the track 
across the desert. And Two Lane Blacktop is a race across 
the country, which ends up with a chase where the driver 
chases after the girl. So I am very attracted to this kind of 
movement, to travel as — maybe — a symbol of the road of 
life. Anyway it is a very appealing basic myth for me to 
begin with as a foundation for all the others. It is very hard 
for me to conceive of a film that takes place in one place. 

I read in the Sight and Sound article on you that you 
originally wanted Two-Lane Blacktop to describe some kind 
of love relationship between the two young men in the car. 

Yes, I think there is a love relationship between the 
two men, but the real love story is of course the story of 
The Driver and the girl. His inability to express his love 
at the right time and his losing the girl as a result of it — 
it’s really a story of a man who wants something very bad- 
ly, and who can’t have it because he wasn’t able to act 
quickly enough. It’s a little bit of Hamlet I think. 

How is the love relationship between the two men ex- 
pressed in the film? 

Well, it’s really expressed in the jealousy of The Me- 
chanic for the girl. He is trying to keep The Driver from 
chasing after her. We don’t intend any overt homosexual 
suggestion by it, but I think there is that latent in all close 
friendships between two men; it’s obviously a very close 
and dependent relationship between the two. 

I didn’t see the film as basically a film about love rela- 
tions, because you are really very subtle describing emo- 
tions between the characters. 

Yes, that’s right. The love relation is never mentioned 
in any of the dialogue — I always saw the film as taking 
place outside the dialogue. The dialogue has nothing to do 
with the film. The story of the film is entirely visual, and 
the dialogue is merely functional in terms of their everyday 
activities, and it’s probably unique in that respect, because 
I can’t remember ever seeing a film that didn’t deal dialo- 
gue-wise with the subject of the film. It’s hard to read the 
script for one thing, and so it was hard to raise money 
to do the film, because there is no way of knowing what 
the film is about from reading the dialogue, but I think 
that when it works, it is very effective, because the audience 
can really deal with images and through them they can get 
more inside the characters than they could if the charac- 
ters were expressing their feelings through dialogue. | 
think that when a character explains himself the audience 
tends to remain outside the character, and they even can 
become very interested in the character objectively, but 
you never feel that you are the character. But when the 
character is ambiguous and is not too specifically defined, 
he can really become an alter ego for almost anybody 
in the audience, and the audience then have a much larger 
possibility of getting inside the characters and feeling and 
thinking as the characters. 

It is a very interesting point, certainly, but at the same 
time I also think it demands very much of the audience, and 
I know many people who were yery puzzled by Two Lane 
Blacktop and kept saying, well, what the hell is the film 
really about. 

Yes, it is an expectation that has been built up by 
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habit, that people think that they should understand some- 
thing intellectually. I think there is a new kind of audience 
that’s being developed that will just accept a film exper- 
lence as an experience and not demand of themselves too 
much — | think it isn’t that they demand more of the film 
but they demand more of themselves than is necessary. 
They think they have to understand it intellectually to be 
able to discuss it as a subject, and I think that more and 
more people are finding that it is not necessary to do that, 
and that they can just accept a film as an experience, at 
least I hope it’s true. 

At your press conference yesterday, one gentleman said 
that the character of Warren Oates really might be stealing 
too much of the film because of his very human and touch- 
ing performance. For instance he talks a lot more than the 
two younger guys, and that can be one reason why one is 
more interested in him than in the other characters. 

Well, I think that the Warren Oates character is a kind 
of relief, that he releases the tensions frequently enough 
so that the audience can deal with the pain of the other 
characters. I think if we didn’t enjoy him so much, we 
wouldn’t be able to tolerate the film at all. It would be too 
difficult and too painful an experience, but because of the 
tremendous relief that we get through the humanity and 
the comedy of that character we are able to tolerate a little 
bit more of the others and deal with them instead of totally 
rejecting them. There is still the chance that, when so much 
pain is presented in such a concentrated form, people are 
going to reject it and try to get away from it as soon as pos- 
sible and not deal with it, because ultimately the pain is 
inside themselves and it’s not always easy to take. I think 
that it is an incredible piece of writing to create the War- 
ren Oates character that functions so well in the situations, 
and of course Warren’s performance helps a lot. 

Yeah, he is certainly very beautiful. Was all his dialogue 
actually in the script, or did you create it together during 
shooting? 

No, every word was in the script. There is some dia- 
logue between The Driver and the girl that was not in the 
script, but most of it was. 

Can you explain why you let the last image of the film 
burn? Have you seen, by the way, Jerzy Skolimowsky’s 
Le Depart, which is also about a young man who is crazy 
about cars, and there the last image also burns, although 
the context of course is different from your film? 

No, I havé not seen that film. The reason why I let 
the picture burn in the end — well, it began as an intellec- 
tual concept. I wanted to bring the audience outside the 
film and back into the theatre. The film deals with time and 
speed, and I wanted to add another dimension of time 
which is the time it takes for a film to run through a pro- 
jector, and as the last images appear on the screen, the pro- 
jector appears to slow down and stop, so suddenly we are 
dealing with time in another way, we are in a theatre look- 
ing at a film going through a projector, and of course when 
the film stops in the projector the frame melts or burns. 
It’s a way of finally forcing the audience to come back 
to themselves and leave the film, so to speak. It is a very 
intellectual concept, as I said, but I didn’t intend it to be 
dealt with intellectually. I hoped it would be an emotional 
experience for the audience, and it’s a shock because there 
is nothing else like that in the film. 

I understand that your next project is based on a novel 
by Alain Robbe-Grillet. Can you say anything about that? 

The novel is called La Maison de Rendez-Vous and 
it takes place in Hong Kong, and I’ve just returned from 
there where I saw the locations and arranged for crews 
to be hired, but we probably won’t film until the end of this 
year. We cast one actress, Delphine Seyrig. 

To many people, it will probably seem strange that 


you, who started with the most archaic of all film forms, 
the western, that you end up filming one of the most avant 
garde writers of today. 

It may seem strange, but I don’t think the Robbe- 
Grillet film will be any more avant garde than The Shoot- 
ing was, but it’s a pretty weird subject. 

What do you think of the other films that Robbe-Grillet 
has either directed or written the script for? 

I loved the concept of Last Year in Marienbad 
that was a very interesting subject for a film. It is a subject 
that I would certainly have been interested in making. | 
was intrigued by Trans-European Express, which he di- 
rected himself, but that is probably less a film that I would 
have been interested in. The one I am doing in Hong Kong 
is probably closer to Marienbad. 

Could you say a little more about the story of your new 
film? 

It is the story of a man who is in love with a beautiful 
prostitute in a whore house in Hong Kong. He is a kind 
of gangster, a kind of shady character who is in trouble 
with the law, and he has to leave Hong Kong, and he wants 
the girl to come with him. She tells him that she'll only go 
if he brings her an incredible sum of money within eight 
hours, and so he has eight hours to raise this money, and 
that is the basic plot, but of course it is much more com- 
plex than that. 

Does it have the same kind of different time levels that 
we know from Marienbad? 

Yes it does. It takes place in a circle, actually we 
see the same events over and over again, it keeps going 
around in a circle, and there is no way to rationalize the se- 
quences, because there will be an event that takes place 
before another event, and then the second event will wind 
up being before the first event, and it just keeps going 
around and around. There is no way to make it logical, 
it’s just a complete riddle. 

What attracts you to this kind of film? 

I think again it is the fact that it is open to individual 
interpretation. I like puzzles, I like ordinary mathematical 
puzzles, and I like chess problems; it’s just entertaining, 
it’s amusing to me, and I hope it is amusing to other peo- 
ple. 


I'd like, finally, to talk a little bit about budgets, be- 
cause you said at the press conference yesterday that you, 
in a way, prefer to work in low budget films. 

I prefer to work on as low a budget as will still enable 
me to get the values I would like to get on film. I like to 
have enough money to hire the actors that I think are ne- 
cessary and enough money to have time enough to shoot 
for a long enough schedule to accomplish what I want, 
but given those two things I'd rather have a smaller budget 
than a larger budget, because the larger the budget, the 
more there will be interference from other people, and the 
more difficult will it be to have the last cut. If a picture 
is made for less than a million dollars a studio is obvious- 
ly not going to be as nervous about it as they would about 
a six-million-dollar film, so there is a lot of advantage from 
my point of view to making a less expensive picture. 

What’s the budget for the Robbe-Grillet film? 

A little over-half a million dollars. The advantage that 
we have is that it is a very appealing project, and some 
actors are willing to work for less than their normal salary 
to do something that is attractive to them and important 
or stimulating. Two Lane Blacktop cost around nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the budget of the two westerns 
was seventy-five thousand. We had a five man crew, and 
each picture was shot in three weeks as really a work of 
love. The two Philippine pictures cost less than 
fifty thousand each. I wouldn’t want to go back END) 
to those budgets again though. 
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THE ADVENTURES 
OF RABBI JACOB 


A Twentieth Century-Fox release of a Films Pomereu (Paris) ‘Horse 
Films (Rome) production. Director: Gérard Oury. Producer: Ber- 
trand Javal. Screenplay: Oury, Daniéle Thompson and Robert de 
Leonardis. Photography: Henri Decae. Cast: Louis de Funés, Suzy 
Delair, Marcel Dalio, Claude Giraud, Renzo Montagni, Henry Guy- 
bert, Claude Piéplu. De Luxe colour. 


French film comics, unlike French wine, 
don’t travel well. Even Max Linder, though 
he may have done some of his best work 
on this side of the Atlantic, never caught 
on. In recent times, only Fernandel, Pierre 
Etaix and Jacques Tati can be said to have 
genuine international stature. 

It may be time to add another name to 
the list — that of Louis de Funés, frog- 
faced master of the quick burn. 

De Funés is not entirely unknown to 
North American moviegoers. Don’t Look 
Now (1966), co-starring Bourvil and 
Terry-Thomas, had a respectable run in 
selected cities and the odd De Funés 
feature has popped up since. (Montrealers 
are privileged in this respect; | can't 
think of a De Funés film since 1960 that 
we haven't seen.) He is worth getting 
to know better. 

For those who want to try here are 
some essential facts. 

De Funes was born in 1914, on the 
day Germany declared war on Russia (a 
mere co-incidence, De Funés_ insists 
modestly) and his career as a window 
dresser in Prisunic (sort of a Gallic Wool- 
worth’s) was cut short by the next world 
war. He spent two months studying elo- 
cution under René Simon, played piano 
in a bar and after 10 years of monosyllabic 
roles on the stage launched himself into 
another decade of monosyllabic roles on 
screen (particularly under Sacha Guitry, 
whose bad films he made a habit of steal- 
ing away from. better-known actors). 
Minor stardom came in 1962 with Robert 
Dheéry’s La Belle Américaine and major 
stardom in 1965 and ’66 with Le Gendar- 
me de St. Tropez (a French-style Beach 
Party) and Le Corniaud (The Sucker.) 

The latter's runaway success at Paris 
box-offices prompted an _  (un-named) 
Hollywood studio to offer director Gérard 
Oury and producer Robert Dorfmann a 
fat contract to re-make the picture in an 
American version. 

The Adventures of Rabbi Jacob, like 
every one of the four previous Oury-De 
Funes collaborations, has made piles of 
francs, though the size of the present 
pile is a little surprising (twice as large 
as that of Last Tango and possibly larger 
than The Godfather’s). As | don’t think 
this film is quite as funny as some past 
De Funes vehicles (there is nothing, for 
instance, to match the classic scene in 
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Don’t Look Now in which De Funes and 
Bourvil rendez-vous with British agent 
Terry-Thomas in a Turkish bath, all of 
them strangers to each other and all 
humming the pass-tune, Tea for Two, 
with desperate significance), its popula- 
rity must be due to topicality. 

De Funés plays Victor Pivert, a wealthy 
Parisian bourgeois returning by chauffered 
Citroen from Normandy to attend his 
daughter's wedding. Like many of his 
compatriots, Pivert is a thorough chauvi- 
nist (you couldn't really call him biased; 
Pivert hates all foreigners equally) and 
the long lines of Dutch, Belgian and 
English-licensed cars on the autoroute 
ahead, make his blood boil. 

More equal than the others on his 
list of bétes-noires, however, are blacks, 
Arabs, and Jews. In quick succession, 
therefore, Pivert gets mistaken for an 
African after passing through some espe- 
cially dirty and clinging car exhaust; he 
is taken hostage by a Maghreb revolu- 
tionary fleeing his country’s secret police; 
and he discovers to his extreme dismay 
that his long-time chauffeur is Jewish 
and won't work on the Sabbath. 

Reneé Clair it’s not. De Funés comedy 
is the comedy of disaster, the gaiety of 
quiet and not-so-quiet desperation, of 
the quick burn, the slow burn and all 
sorts of burns in between. Unlike Jerry 
Lewis (whom the French can keep!), 
De Funés is no helpless schlemiel; he 
is often in charge of things and he is 
always exasperated. He is the master of 
futile, frustrated vexation, venting his bile 
in a never-ending flow against assorted 
stooges and always, of course, as a direct 
result, making things worse than they 
were to start with. 

The humiliations multiply. A WASPish 
Catholic, De Funés-Pivert is abandoned 
by his Jewish chauffeur, shot at by 
Moslem gunmen and finally (whence the 
title). mistaken for a Chassidic rabbi visit- 
ing from Brooklyn. 

Oury has a field-day with ethnic con- 
frontations (there are some_ inventive 
moments when De_ Funés-cum-Rabbi 
Jacob is called on to address his French 
congregation) and there are a couple of 
mild digs at Gaullist foreign policy, but 
the messages for Arab-Jewish-French 
co-existence might have been written at 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that Oury’s film was enormously expen- 
sive by French standards — reportedly 
$4.5 million — and highly dependent on 
government cooperation for equipment 
and locations. The blandness of the film’s 
satire is very probably the price he was 
forced to pay. 

Martin Malina 


Martin Malina is the film critic for the Montreal Star. 


SERPICO 


A Paramount release of a Dino De Laurentiis/Artists Entertain- 
ment Complex, Inc. presentation. Producer: Martin Bregman. Di- 
rector: Sidney Lumet. Screenplay: Waldo Salt and Norman Wexler, 
based on the book of the same title by Peter Maas. Music: Mikis 
Theodorakis. Cast: Al Pacino, John Randolph, Biff McGuire, Tony 
Roberts, Barbara Eda-Young, Cornelia Sharpe, Jack Kehoe. Pana- 
vision. Technicolor. 130 mins. 


Near the end of Sidney Lumet’s popular 
but problematic new film Frank Serpico, 
our hero cop, finds himself finally where 
both he and we always figured he’d wind 
up: propped in a hospital bed, just this 
side of the grave. His face is smashed, 
fragments of the fatal bullet lodge milli- 
meters from his brain, his jaw is wired 
shut, and his haunted eyes stare blankly 
from above the black bush of a beard 
which has gradually but inevitably over- 
grown Al Pacino’s pleasant, likable face 
as the film has progressed. There is a 
fatal inevitability about this scene: he 
knows it and we feel it. Inspector Sid 
Green, one of the small handful of cops 
who has been friendly to Frank Serpico 
in the film, is visiting him. He has a pre- 
sent for Serpico. He thinks it will cheer 
him up. It’s the reward the police brass 
have seen fit, now that he’s half dead, to 
bestow on Serpico for years of alienated 
service: his gold detective’s shield. As 
Green hands it to him, Serpico’s pent-up 
anger comes flooding out, his beat-up 
body goes rigid, and he flings the piece of 
brass across the room: a final gesture 
of contempt for the system that has 
done its best to kill him. 

This is the very effective climax of an 
uneven film. There are some interesting 
and instructive, but unavoidable, prob- 
lems with Serpico that limit what might 
have been a very great film in such a way 
that | have the feeling that the real Frank 
Serpico’s reaction to this Paramount apo- 
theosis of his career might very well pa- 
rallel the fine contempt he shows for that 
detective’s shield. You can’t fling a film 
across a room so easily, but a movie 
about your life can be an even more de- 
vastating insult than the supercilious 
award of a brass shield for almost dying 
from people who would just as soon see 
you out of action anyway. Serpico is a 
fascinating if quirky movie: large parts of it 
are successful, even judged against 
Frank Serpico’s rigid standards, but it 
nevertheless leaves one with the feeling 
that it is more a part of the problem than 
a part of the solution. Basically, it shares 
the moral and political attitudes of Frank 
Serpico’s  diffident antagonists. It is a 
very mixed bag — one of those films 
that prove once again that American 
movies are still made by committee. The 
various contributions to the Serpico stew 
don’t mix and that makes it possible to 
isolate them, and then judge them. 


The film is directed by Sidney Lumet 
and stars Al Pacino. It was written by 
Waldo Salt and Norman Wexler, produced 
by Dino De Laurentiis, and is distributed 
by Paramount. The good parts of the film 
(and when it is good it is very fine) 
can, | think, be attributed to Lumet, 
Pacino and the rest of the cast. The 
problems with the film seem to me to be 
directly traceable to Salt, Wexler and De 
Laurentiis. By the time about twenty minu- 
tes of the film has unreeled one becomes 
vaguely aware of a distracting murmur in 
the background: it’s the members of this 
“committee” arguing. Serpico, of course, 
is an Italian-American and this may be 
the main attraction of the project for Dino 
De Laurentiis. It becomes very quickly 
obvious that he wants another Mattei 
Affair, something in the recent tradition 
of Italian muckraking films. You can al- 
most see the gleam in De Laurentiis’ eye 
as he comes up with what must have 
seemed the brilliant idea of getting Mikis 
Theodorakis to do the music for the film. 
(Another Z! — the father of them all!) 
But the music is, well, awful. It is hideous- 
ly out of place in a New York film and 
really just plain ludicrous anyway. You 
can also hear De Laurentiis insisting quiet- 
ly on several scenes with Serpico’s im- 
migrant parents — certainly a few minu- 
tes of Italian dialogue, no matter how 
inane, won't hurt the film in Italian mar- 
kets. But Serpico’s parents are cut from 
stereotyped cardboard, his ethnic roots 
are not at all understood, and these 
obligatory scenes interrupt the flow of 
the film. 

| don’t know whether it was De Lau- 
rentiis who decided to insert some sex 
into a film where none belongs, or if 
Waldo Salt and Norman Wexler made this 


decision of their own accord. | do know: 


that Serpico’s relationships with women 
were, logically, not a major focus of Peter 
Maas’ book, on which the screenplay is 
based. The characters of the two girl- 
friends that have been thrust unwilling 
into Serpico’s story are embarrassingly 
out of place and such sexist stereotypes 
that for awhile | thought maybe they 
were meant as comic relief. You haven't 
heard dialogue this awkward since 1958; 
it's as if some leftover Gloria Grahame 
floozy had wandered onto the set and 
was allowed to stay. It doesn’t matter that 
both Cornelia Sharpe (Leslie) and Bar- 
bara Eda-Young (Laurie) almost trans- 
cend the characters they have been left 
with; as so often in Serpico, Lumet and 
his cast almost succeed in bridging the 
chasmal faults of the script. But on re- 
flection it won’t wash. 

Now, so far, these problems with Ser- 
pico are not insurmountable. It’s a relati- 
vely long film and could easily do without 
the scenes with the parents, the music, 
and the women. The major problem with 
the film is less easily dealt with: Serpico 
has an “attitude” (| mean to use that word 
the way Black people use it). That atti- 
tude doesn’t exist in Maas’ book and Lu- 
met has never before shown much _ evi- 


dence of it, so the blame must lie with 
Salt and Wexler. They have constructed 
the kind of liberal, wooden myth that has 
long been popular in American movies, 
but which we have, thankfully, surpassed 
in the seventies. So-called “serious” 
American films in the fifties and sixties 
always set up highly simplistic political 
situations: good guys and bad guys — 
maybe it’s the heritage of westerns. More- 
over, in “serious” American films up until 
recently, the self-congratulatory liberal 
audiences were always given a “hero” 
they could have pity on. Not sympathy. 
Not understanding. Pity. It made you feel 
safe and comfortable. It was always 
“they” who were evil; “we’’ were the good 
guys. Salt and Wexler’s script perpetuates 
that nasty myth. Frank Serpico may be 
angry, he may be something of an exis- 
tential hero, but in the end he is re- 
duced to an object of pity. We can feel 
sorry for him, therefore he is no threat 
to us, only to those cops, those other 
guys, the villains. Wexler has managed to 
inject an element of the vicious con- 
tempt for those ‘‘other people’, the ones 
who aren't as liberal as we are, which 
made his previous script for Joe so 
annoying. One can comfortably watch 
Serpico right to the end and never be 
troubled by the knowledge that, in effect, 
we are all “crooked cops.” | saw the film 
at a preview screening for people “in the 
industry” (the film industry, that is, not 
the cop industry). The audience loved it. 
At the end, as the credits came up telling 
us that Serpico was now living in Switzer- 
land, they applauded vigorously. They 
were no doubt moved by this metaphysical 
showdown between the “honest cop” and 
an almost ubiquitously corrupt Police 
Department. Yet, the whole audience was 
there “on the pad.” Serpico feeds their 
self-righteous indignation at police disho- 
nesty, yet their own lifestyle is indis- 
tinguishable. The money might be bigger 
in narcotics and gambling, but the style is 
the same among the workers in the vine- 
yards of the entertainment conglomerates. 
They might not get a free roast beef on 
rye, but they most certainly know their 
way around expense account lunches. 
My grandmother had a favorite proverb 
that explained the world for her: “Una 
mano lava l’altra” — “You scratch my 
back, I'll scratch yours.” The point is not, 
of course, that we are all villains, but 
much more significantly that cops, in 
general, are not. You’d never know it 
from Salt and Wexler’s Serpico. But 
Frank Serpico, the real Frank Serpico, 
knew it very well and that was the reason 
he didn’t leave the Department in a right- 
eous huff. The attitude of contempt the 
film shows for the cops around Serpico 
makes his own quiet rebellion only a 
liberal melodrama when it should have 
been — really was — a somewhat tragic 
and very instructive modern parable. 
The film (or at least the part of it for 
which Salt and Wexler are responsible) 
is then just another liberal sop to Frank 
Serpico, like the detective’s shield: ano- 


ther evidence of the tyranny of liberalism. 
All this is very sadly true, | think, 
about the script of the film, its heart, but 
Lumet and his cast have accomplished 
what in another context would be brilliant 
work with the materials they have been 
given. Pacino and Lumet really do under- 
stand Frank Serpico, | think, and in the 
parts of the film that belong to them 
they have managed to convey quite an- 
other image of Serpico, a much more ad- 
mirable one. If you watch the film without 
thinking too much. about it, you can get a 
reasonable feel for his real dilemma. The 
film is hugely evocative of New York at- 
mospheres, and the cast is, as usual for 
Lumet, an exciting collection of fine pro- 
fessionals doing intriguing work under his 
direction. Ed Grover (Lombardo), John 
Randolph (Sid Green), Biff McGuire (Mc- 
Clain), Pacino and the others almost 
succeed in transcending the script and 
their faces do give us the real, human 
dilemma that was Frank Serpico’s. Yet 
always lurking in the background. is 
that script with a hard eye on the box 
office and a sure grasp of simplistic 
liberal dogma, which treats women, cops, 
Italians, and even “hippies” with the 
same disdain — not as human beings 
with whom we have some empathy, 
but rather as raw materials for stereo- 
typed fantasies about cardboard heros 
and plastic villains. We used to go to the 
movies to have a good cry; now we go to 
have a good “hate” — or so the hip new 
conglomerate film industry thinks. 
James Monaco 


LACOMBE 
LUCIEN 


A CIC release of a NEF, UPF (Paris), Vides Films (Rome), Halle- 
lujah Films (Munich) co-production. Director: Louis Malle. Screen- 
play: Malle and Patrick Modiano. Cinematography: Tonino Delli 
Colli. Music: Django Reinhardt and the Quintette of the Hot Club of 
France. Cast: Pierre Blaise, Aurore Clement, Holger Lowenadler, The- 
rése Giehse. Eastmancolor. 


In retrospect, there is something ironic 
about all the fuss that used to be made 
about the French New Wave, how they 
were going to change the face of the 
cinema, etc. The three New Wave di- 
rectors most consistently successful at 
the box office — Francois Truffaut, Clau- 
de Chabrol, and Louis Malle — are getting 
to look more and more like those estab- 
lished French directors of the 1950s 
whom Truffaut the youthful critic derided 
as old hat. (‘Truffaut,” says a critic 
friend, “c'est Jean Dellanoy.”) Louis 
Malle’s. forte is the “controversial” sub- 
ject, and Les Amants will get a footnote 
in film history as the movie that brought 
the on-screen orgasm out of the stag 
party and into the neighborhood cinema. 
lf Malle is remembered, it will be as a 
breaker of taboos; no-one could defend 
his ponderous directing style. Technique- 
wise, from Ascenseur Pour l’Echafaud 
to Lacombe Lucien, he hasn't learned a 

thing. 
Lacombe Lucien is a study of French 
collaboration under the Nazi occupa- 
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tion, a very-sensitive subject indeed. It 
is the first time, | believe, that a French 
film has had a collabo as its principal 
character. Malle’s audacity in reminding 
the French about behaviour that all too 
many of them have good reasons for 
wanting ignored has won him almost 
unanimous praise from the Paris critics. 
Jean de Baroncelli, in Le Monde, flatly 
termed the film a masterpiece, and the 
newspaper ran his review on the front 
page, something that rarely happens in 
daily journalism anywhere. 

“This is a great French film,” declared 
Baroncelli, with a certain note of relief. 
(There is a lot of talk at the moment 
about “la crise du cinéma frangais.”) “It 
is a film that owes nothing to fashion or 


to intellectualism of one coterie or an- 
other, a powerful and agonising film 
that plunges its roots into a drama ex- 
perienced by many and to whose echoes 
we are still responsive, a film of exempla- 
ry intellectual maturity and technical 
mastery, a film that leaves you moved, 
overwhelmed, and distressed.” 

Delfeil de Ton, in the satirical weekly 
Charlie Hebdo, took a different view: 
“This film is a rather disgraceful triviality 
that has to be attacked.” 

Oddly enough, for someone writing in 
a paper that specialises in the blackest 
of humor, Delfeil de Ton was upset by 
Malle’s bilious view of the French: ‘There 
is not a single shot in this film where the 
French are not shown in a_ detestable 
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light during the Occupation. That’s what 
Louis Malle calls demystification. It’s what 
| call cinema of the extreme Right. Not 
only that, but aesthetically, it's cinema 
that’s thirty years out of date. Cinéma 
du papa, as only a reactionary can still 
do it. They call that ‘classicism.’ For 
classicism, read academicism.” 

Meanwhile, back at Le Monde, the 
paper's chief political commentator, Pierre 
Viansson-Ponte, decided to get into the 
act by publishing an article from the view- 
point of “an ordinary moviegoer.” A good 
film, he said, but he felt Malle rather 
overdid the anti-French bit, even taking 
into account that there had been too 
many films about impeccably heroic Re- 
sistance fighters. 

“France in the years 1940-1944 was 
not populated entirely by heroes, far 
from _ it,” Viansson-Ponté said, “but 
neither was it populated only by Gestapo 
types and informers.” 

Malle’s film, then, is one that inspires 
political rather than aesthetic analysis, 
all the more so as its aesthetic qualities 
are negligible, apart from some of the 
actors’ performances. Lucien, a 1/-year- 
old peasant in southwest France, is 
played by Pierre Blaise, himself a peasant 
with no previous acting experience. Lu- 
cien is presented as a thick-witted little 
brute straight out of Maupassant, and 
Blaise portrays him with a baby-faced 
surliness that could hardly be bettered. 
Swedish actor Holger Lowenadler, as 
the German Jew whose daughter Lucien 
seduces, makes a fine contrast, the very 
model of Mittel Europa urbanity. 

Watching the film, you wonder what 
Malle’s motivations were in making. it, 
apart from the usual financial ones. Be- 
cause Lacombe Lucien doesn't really 
help us to understand what prompted 
certain Frenchmen not merely to colla- 
borate (a certain involuntary collabora- 
tion is hard to avoid when your country 
is under military occupation), but actually 
to join the Milice, the French wing of the 
Gestapo. Lucien’s case is too special to 
be of much enlightenment: he literally 
blunders into collaboration. Initially he 
tries to join the Resistance, but is turned 
down. Shortly afterward, by pure bad 
luck, he finds himself in a Milice head- 
quarters where the cops get him drunk 
enough to spill the name of his local 
Resistance contact. So, caught up in the 
machinery, he becomes a Milice recruit, 
swaggering around with a machine gun 
on his arm. The fortuitous nature of the 
whole business prompted Delfeil de Ton to 
accuse the film of saying “Resistance or 
Gestapo, it’s the same. thing.” He’s wrong 
on that point, but the film can certainly 
be interpreted as a whitewash job for col- 
laboration, with Lucien the victim of fate 
rather than personal ideology. Yet | 
wonder whether Malle was all that in- 
terested in analysing collaboration as a 
psychological and political phenomenon. 
The film really comes over as an exercise 
in rather facile misanthropy, an extended 
gloss on Orwell's observation about ‘the 


bottomless selfishness of the French.” 
The action of the film covers a few 
weeks in the summer of 1944. Right at 
the end, Lucien undergoes a change of 
heart, or at any rate, performs one decent 


action. Sent along with a German soldier 
to pick up his Jewish girl friend and her 
grandmother (the girl’s father has al- 
ready been shipped off to his death), Lu- 
cien shoots the soldier. The three of them 


then escape by car and take refuge in an 
abandoned farmhouse. The film’s final 
scene is idyllic: a beautiful summer day 
in gorgeous Eastmancolor, Lucien’s girl 
bathing nude in a stream, Lucien lying 


AMARCORD 


There will be those, of course — and 
their number is legion — who will overlook 
the deficiencies of Fellini's new film. It 
is not a difficult task. If the cinema is 
the art of illusion, the spectator by defi- 
nition attends to see his own confirmed. 
And when, as in the case of the Italian 
director of 8', the fire of expectations 
has been stoked by three nostalgic epics 
harking ever further back into childhood 
on the retreat from the climax of creativity 
and extension into maturity which that 
film represented, the ground has been 
well prepared. 

The adept will have no difficulty in 
discerning the standard touches: the juicy 
women, the family squabbles, the colleg- 
gio boys, the scatological jokes, the pro- 
vincial foxiness, the magnificently fake 
decors, the whole array of a world which 
Fellini no longer needs to draw in detail 
since we are all familiar with it. In fact, his 
new orchestration of these stylistic frag- 
ments is stenographic: he has avoided 
the lengthy insistence of previous works 
and mercifully presents us with a much 
more fast-moving and coherently dramatic 
film than Roma or Satyricon. But he plays 
the same music. 

Two deaths lie between Fellini's master- 
works and his recent films: Gianni di Ve- 
nanzo, his cameraman from La Dolce 
Vita onwards, died after Giulietta; and 
Piero Gherardi, perhaps the best designer 
and decorator the Italian cinema ever 
had, followed him last year, but Fellini 
had discarded this erstwhile friend after 
Giulietta, over a personal squabble. Re- 
placing Di Venanzo with Giuseppe Ro- 
tunno and Gherardi with Danilo Donati, 
Fellini has found more pliable collabora- 
tors, of great talent, but not of genius. 
The result has been obvious in the three 
last films. 

The most notable effect of this loss 
lies in a decrease of finesse. 81/2 was 
not less episodic or fragmented than the 
films that followed it, but it had perfect 
timing,. an infallible sense of measure, a 
constantly mounting rhythm and dramatic 
structure. And of course it had acting. 
The later films present plastic qualities 
often superior to it, decors mostly exceed- 
ing it in extravagance, and simpler the- 
mes. But they lack that indefinable quali- 
ty which is that of greatness. They are 
films that seem to be eternally beginning; 
they are all build-up, mounting heaps of 
exploding imagination, accumulations of 
stimuli, abstractions of truth. But they 
don’t jell. 

Partly this may also be due to the loss 
of another collaborator who had. contri- 
buted to making 81/2 and the films pre- 


ceding it more coherent than those that 
followed. Leo Catozzo quit being a film 
cutter when. he invented the scotch-tape 
film splicer that revolutionized film editing. 
Ruggero, the brother of Marcello Mas- 
troianni, who replaced him as cutter on 
the later work of Fellini, just doesn’t 
have Leo’s sense of rhythm. And Fellini 
doesn’t seem to recognize the difference. 
It is this lack of recognition that must be 
counted against him. 

Amarcord in Fellini's home-town 
Romagnolo dialect means “| remember”, 
and Fellini does not pretend to go much 
beyond that in content. The name of the 
boy in the film is Titta, which is the first 
name of a boy Fellini went to school with, 


_Titta Benzi, today a lawyer in Rimini. 


The principal of the Lyceum holding forth 
in Greek is a reincarnation of Olivero 


ae 


Arduino, who directed the school Fellini 
went to in that town. Glauco Cosmi is 
still the town fool today. And Rinaldo Ge- 
leng, whom Fellini met as soon as he left 
his home town on the eve of World War 
Il, painted the period decors for Amar- 
cord. Only his real 
shown; in the film it is the mother who 
dies first, in reality it was Fellini’s father. 
And the caricatures of thyroid, mini- 
bourgeois provincials that are seen in the 
film are abstractions quite removed from 
his own relatively well-to-do middle-class 
parents. 

And there is no autobiographical repre- 
sentation. The boy who serves as con- 
necting link is a bad actor, a smiling 
knickerbocker of little consequence, and 
the magnetic qualities of the young Felli- 
ni, his multicolored personality that made 
him. the undisputed leader of the beach 


parents are not . 


gangs, are spread amongst a variety 
of invented grotesques; as in the film | 
Vitelloni there is a group of boys who 
collectively stand for the entire generation 
of which Fellini was part. In them, too, 
Fellini materialises his memories. 

Some of the imagery is, as usual, un- 
forgettable. The mad uncle who has 
climbed to the top of a tree and continues 
screaming for a woman until the sun sets 
and the ambulance carries him off; the 
young boy meeting a longhorn ox in the 
fog on the way to a wintery school; the 
thin, teenage intellectual swaying to ima- 
ginery tango rhythms outside the barred 
gate of a count’s residence, thinking of 
girls; the bordering-on-kitsch rocking 
and. headlight-flickering of a garaged old 
limousine in which four boys are mastur- 
bating in unison; the colossal pair of 
breasts ruthlessly stuck, nipple by nipple, 
into-the boy’s virgin mouth by the abun- 
dant tobacco vendor. Other images are 
trite: the eternal ass-wiggling and _ lip- 
licking of a capitally miscast Magali 
Noel; the descent, one by one, of miracu- 
lously well-shaped peasantwomen’s  der- 
rieres upon the seats of their cycles; 
and the pathetic, repetitive wind-breaking 
noises produced by the schoolboys. 

Most everything, in fact, is heavily over- 
played. The externalised, comic surface 
of Italian public behaviour has been 
robbed of its subtle allusion to hierarchical 
social stratification and reduced to folklo- 
re. The dream sequences, once Fellini's 
forte, are shrunk to simple inserts, barely 
set apart by harsh lighting or a few 
waving veils. The sex is uniformly ever- 
present and frustrated, but its depictions 
lack the double-bottomed criticism that 
emerged from similar scenes in I Vitelloni 
and Luci Del Varieta. This is no realisa- 
tion of a dream of youth, it is, instead, 
an attempt to resuscitate its promises by 
re-evocation. But the view has dimmed 
and the nest is empty. 

The feeling that invades me is one of 
compassion. Perhaps one should never 
get too close to the great, to avoid forcing 
them to lose their gloss. But to see a 
man of this immense talent and intuition, 
one of the four or five great filmmakers 
of the last two decades, seek revitalisa- 
tion along roads previously travelled and 
reaching lesser destinations, is a sadness 
that one should perhaps not be exposed 
to. The cinema may be the most global of 
the arts, but it is also the most destructive. 
Its inertia can carry a man beyond his 
capabilities, beyond his peaks. At how 
young an age must we stop, in order to 
maintain a clear view of our limits? 

Gideon Bachmann 
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on the bank sucking a blade of grass and 
staring dreamily up at the sky. And then 
the information is flashed on the screen 
that Lucien was subsequently arrested, 
tried by a Resistance court, and shot in 
October 1944. Now, given the lyrical 
framework of this verbal epilogue, and 
with Lucien’s belated heroism fresh in 
mind, what is the reaction of the au- 
dience going to be? Of course: “Poor 
guy. Poor kid.” 

To accuse Malle of being a fascist in 
the political sense would be unjust. But 
in the Reichian sense of sheer bloody- 
mindedness, this is certainly a fascist 
film. 


Geoffrey Minish 


THE DEADLY 
TRACKERS 


A Warner Brothers release. Executive Producer: Edward Rosen. 
Produced by Fouad Said. Directed by Barry Shear. Screenplay 
by Lukas Heller. Based on the short story “Riata" by Samuel Fuller. 
Cinematography by Gabriel Torres. Music by Jerry Fielding. Cast: Ri- 
chard Harris, Rod Taylor, Al Lettieri, Neville Brand, William Smith, 
Paul Benjamin, Pedro Armendariz, Jr. Technicolor. 106 mins. 


The battle between good and evil, the 
conflict between law and lawlessness, and 
the quest for vengeance have been endur- 
ing themes in westerns. The erosion of 
faith in institutions has left its mark on the 
genre: from the affirmation and optimism 
of Ford’s My Darling Clementine to the 
bittersweetness of his The Man Who Shot 
Liberty Valance, and thence into Leone's 
amorality’ and Peckinpah’s pessimism. 
Carrying on in the modern tradition, The 
Deadly Trackers displays a_ profound 
skepticism of the effectiveness of objec- 
tive law in dealing with subjective pheno- 
mena: the law is an abstraction, men are 
substantial; the minions of the law are 
men first and law men second. 

The basic story line of The Deadly 
Trackers is a western archetype: a man 
whose family has been killed sets out to 
avenge the act. In this case the prota- 


gonist is a law man (Richard Harris) for 
whom non-violence is a way of life. He 
does not carry a gun and he discourages 
his son from using firearms. When Harris 
and his deputies thwart four thugs in the 
act of robbing a bank, the bandit leader 
(Rod Taylor) uses Harris’s son as a host- 
age. The crooks ride out of town with the 
boy, and when Harris’s wife tries to stop 
them, she is shot and the boy is trampled. 
Harris dons: firearms and pursues the 
bandits into Mexico, beyond his jurisdic- 
tion. Along the way he meets a Mexican 
law man (Al Lettieri — best known as 
Rudy in The Getaway), who urges him to 
return to the United States and to let 
Mexican law handle the bandits, who are 
wanted for previous crimes south of the 
border. Nevertheless Harris methodically 
tracks down and kills the bandits, his 
killings becoming progressively more 
heartless: from killing in a fair fight to 
letting a man die to outright murder. At 
this point he is blinded by powder burns 
when a gun goes off in his face. His literal 
blindness parallels the moral and spiritual 
blindness his hatred has imposed on him. 
He fumes and rages like a madman, even 
at those who are trying to help him, almost 
achieving the magnitude of a mythical/ 
historical figure: one thinks of Samson 
and St. Paul, whose blindness was also 
symbolic, and of the rampaging cyclops 
Polyphemus. 

With his eyesight partially restored, 
Harris encounters Taylor in a convent, 
where the latter has gone to visit his 
daughter. Starting a gunfight in a convent 
evinces the steep decline of Harris’s faith 
in institutions, but even more significant, 
he uses the same tactics his foe used 
earlier in the film: he holds Taylor’s little 
girl at gunpoint to draw him into the open. 
At this point, the two combatants achieve 
moral equivalence. Harris wounds Taylor, 
but rather than go for the kill, he captures 
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him and turns him over to Lettieri. It 
seems that Harris has come full circle: 
from an initial belief in lawfulness, through 
a wilderness of fury, vengeance, and 
blindness, and back to a belief in the law. 
Here is where one might expect the film 
to end, but there is an abrupt turn of 
events: Lettieri sadly informs Harris that 
there are no witnesses and Taylor must go 
free. Emboldened by this news, Taylor 
taunts his captor, who responds with 
two shotgun blasts, killing Taylor instan- 
taneously. Lettieri, though he understands - 
Harris's anguish, informs him that he is 
under arrest, whereupon Harris tosses 
aside his shotgun and slowly ‘rides away. 
Lettieri warns him to stop, but he rides 
on, and Lettieri is forced to kill him. Hence 
we go around the circle again in a matter 
of seconds: from the lawfulness of Harris 
turning in his prisoner, to the lawlessness 
of the killing, and back to the implicit if 
unpleasant lawfulness of Lettieri killing 
Harris. 

The moral complexity of the film is 
paralleled by its structural complexity. In 
addition to the circular framework out- 
lined above, morality is portrayed as a 
conflict between polar forces, represented 
by Taylor and Harris. As Harris pursues 
Taylor, he comes closer to him morally, 
as well as physically, until the two moral- 
ities merge. It is significant that Harris 
must become Taylor's moral equal to deal 
with him effectively: the implication per- 
haps being that one must fight ire with 
ire. Lofty idealism is impotent. When Har- 
ris assumes the role of his adversary, 
protagonist and antagonist are united. 
Lawful and lawless are meaningless ad- 
jectives; stark passions eclipse the staid 
objectivity of the law. It is also possible to 
rotate this polarity ninety degrees, so 
that Harris’s idealism represents man’s 
higher faculties inevitably brought down 
by man’s baseness, as represented by 
the lowly Taylor. Measured on a vertical 
rather than a horizontal scale, it could be 
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said that Harris’s journey is a descent 
into hell, since hell implies the absence 
of God, and God implies Law. Harris’s 
initial lawfulness indicates a faith in prin- 
ciples, and principles, first and foremost, 
are abstractions. By forsaking abstrac- 
tions, he necessarily becomes godless, 
since the concept of God is the primal 
abstraction. 

The relationship between Harris and 
Lettieri is also worthy of analysis. Both are 
law men, but one is in his homeland, the 
other a stranger. Lettieri’s morality is 
roughly midway between the extremes 
represented by Taylor and Harris. He 
does not espouse the non-violent ideals of 
Harris, but neither does he indulge in the 
rabid violence of Taylor. As Harris’s 
morality approximates Taylor's, Lettieri’s 
moral position becomes more crucial to 
the structure of the film, for he acts as 
a foil to Harris. Lettieri represents the 
last vestige of reason in an _ irrational 
cosmos. Significantly, he is the only main 
character left alive at the end of the film. 

It is difficult to discern just who de- 
serves the lion’s share of credit for The 
Deadly Trackers, but Samuel Fuller and 
Lukas Heller should be tabbed for major 
contributions. The formal structure and 
contradictions of character evident in 
Fuller's films are clearly at work in the 
story, and the moral ambiguities _ script- 
writer Heller dealt with in some of Ald- 
rich’s best films are also apparent. The 
performances and direction are equal to 
the task but not outstanding. 

An interesting footnote to The Deadly 
Trackers: Jerry Fielding’s music score 
contains the same themes he used in 
The Wild Bunch. One could conveniently 
conclude that this reprise represents 
an attempt to impose the moral sensi- 
bilities of Peckinpah on The Deadly Track- 
ers, but more than likely it was an econo- 
my move on the part of Warner Brothers. 
Recycled scores doubtless cost less than 
originals. Frank Jackson 
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THE MOTHER 
AND THE WHORE 


A New Yorker Films release of an Elite Filmes, Cine Qua Non, 
Les Films du Losange, Simar Film, V.M. Production co-production. 
Director and Screenplay: Jean Eustache. Executive Producer: 
Pierre Cottrell. Photography: Pierre L’'homme. Cast: Bernadette 
Lafont, Jean-Pierre Léaud, Frangoise Lebrun, Isabelle Weingarten, 
Jacques Renard, Jean-Noel Picq. 215 mins. 


Seen this film twice. Will see it many 
more times. Have ‘phoned my friends to 
tell them about it; have relived it often in 
my mind, all the while realizing that, with 
a film so true to the mysterious center of 
our lives, to recapitulate its narrative, 
to attempt to describe its “events” is to 
distance rather than to focus on what it 
is that makes it one of the most powerful 
films I’ve seen in years. 

The film’s elements are deceptively 
simple, soap-opera-like in its narrative 
of a love quadrangle. Alexandre (Jean- 
Pierre Léaud) lives with, is kept by, an 
“older” woman, Marie (Bernadette La- 
font), the proprietor of a small, chic Pari- 


sian boutique. But Alexandre loves Gil-. 


berte (Isabelle Weingarten), a student 
younger than himself who has jilted him 
and gone off with a more substantial 
fellow, a man she plans to marry. To Gil- 
berte, Alexandre is the supplicant for the 
return of their lost love; to Marie, Alexan- 
dre is the boyish wastrel, a café-habitué, 
a Charming sponge. 

Nothing unusual about this classic 
triangle, nothing extraordinary about its 
Participants, except for their seeming 
self-awareness (the greatest delusion), 
their ability to articulate their situation. 
Marie tells Alexandre that she has opted 
for a love that may be less passionate 
than what they had once shared, but that 
sexual love alone is not sufficient to 
sustain a marriage. Alexandre in turn 
cogently analyses the economic and class 
roots of her decision to marry, insists that 
the very foundation of middle-class mar- 


riage is decayed, that she is building her 
life on decay. Their conversation forms 
the centre of several of the film’s major 
themes (the dichotomy between reason 
and feeling, the meaning and forms of 
love), themes developed with a muted, 
inexorable logic. This is not to say that 
the film is passionless, but the passion 
is restrained, anti-erotic, anti-romantic, as 
to make you feel you are little more than 
a collection of tropisms skinned over with 
two thousand years of cultural veneer — 
the rationalizations employed just to get 
through the day in one piece but which, 
finally, are worthless in the face of im- 
pulse and instinct. 

Perhaps this idea is yet another form 
of romanticism, but in Eustache’s treat- 
ment it has none of the qualities of the 
idyl or the sentimental. Men and women 
do not long for one another to the ac- 
companiment of a Gato Barbieri sound- 
track; there are no secret rendezvous 
in hermetic love lairs. In The Mother and 
the Whore love-making is often farcical, 
unglamorous. Alexandre, for example, is 
mad for his own conversation, has much 
time to practise and perfect it in his café 
day: words are his charm and his power. 
When he commences a relationship with 
Veronika, a young nurse he has picked 
up in a café, he waxes lyrical, strains for 
originality in an attempt to seduce her. 
She listens quietly, neither impressed nor 
bored, and tells him finally, that she has 
a good face, pretty breasts, and not 
much time to waste. Alexandre is de- 
flated, the male ego-bag pierced, the 
romantic scam shattered. 

Veronika (Francoise Lebrun) is a 
mixture of liberated and dependent 
woman, complex enough in characteriza- 
tion to be at once vacuous, soul-less, 
a pathetic psychic and sexual drifter, and 
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completely well-knit in the certainty of 
her desires. There is no sense of why 
she would want Alexandre, pursue him, 
humiliating herself in the process, but she 
is relentless in insinuating herself in his 
and Marie’s life. He, in turn, with the 
certainty of his power over Marie, of 
her dependence on him, allows himself 
to be pursued, introduces the younger 
girl to the older woman, does everything 
to create emotional and domestic chaos. 
Comical in a way, because none of the 
three seems to enjoy the relationship. Yet 
there is a kind of brute compulsion to 
continue it, a kind of psychic destiny to 
be fulfilled. And indeed, by the film’s 
end, you realize this is so: the conclusion 
is both unexpected and, according to 
the emotional logic of the characters, 
inevitable. 


That we are alone. That we are dream- 


ing and making love and wasting our lives 
and that at the core of it, divested of all 
camouflage of the rites and décor of 
love — the economic and institutional 
ties that tend to bind men and women 
together beyond the call of their true 
feelings — we know little about our- 
selves and less about others. That there 
is no such thing as a mature relation- 
ship or an enlightened one, except when 
you are not in love, and that love kills as 
surely as it nourishes; that for all our 
education and sophistication, we live by 
instinct. This, in part, is what Eustache’s 
The Mother and the Whore painfully 
reminds us. | don’t think many will like 
this film: there are not enough lies in it, 
not enough glamorous equivocations 
to make its truth swallowable. 

Frederic Tuten 
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THIEVES 
LIKE US 


A United Artists release of a Jerry Bick production. Director: Robert 
Altman. Screenplay: Calder Willingham, Joan Tewkesbury and 
Altman, based on the novel by Edward Anderson. Photography: 
Jean Boffety. Cast: John Schuck, Bert Remsen, Keith Carradine, 
Shelley Duvall, Louise Fletcher. 121 mins. 


Damn good inevitability — finally a movie 
about Coke (company insists you capitali- 
ze it so as not to confuse it with the 
pharmaceutical of the same name) that 
ain't even a documentary! Favorite be- 
verage of the great Paul Nelson of Mer- 
cury Records (walks into La Strada on 
46th Street in NYC every day for lunch 
and Peppy the waiter immediately hands 
him his starter of two Cokes) who for the 
record is also the man who taught Rolling 
Stone film moron Jon Landau (who con- 
sidered Class of ’44 quite a delite!) how 
to tie his filmcrit shoes and rip off that 
other a-hole Andrew Sarris. For whatever 
it's worth Paul’s already seen this one 
twice (likes it). 

Well anyway drinks had already played 
a more than marginal role in at least a 
couple other Robert Altman pitchers be- 
fore it. Warren Beatty had plenty of whis- 
keys with an egg in it in McCabe & Mrs. 
Miller. And then there was Sterling 
Hayden with his fifth of akvavit frozen in 
a long cube of ice in The Long Goodbye. 
Both items slightly off the wall far as po- 
pular consumption in the USA is con- 
cerned, thus setting the’ men with the 
glasses off into the realm of slight eccen- 
tricity for at least the duration of a drink. 
Partially because no one else was drink- 
ing the stuff with them (Hayden even 
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offered some to Elliott Gould and the 
latter's sole response besides wincing 
was “Caraway seeds?”). Well so anyway 
now here Altman goes introducing a pot- 
able that’s as far on the other side of the 
fence as you’re gonna get, something 
downright common. 

Cause he really must fuckin want that 
common touch or something. Rest of 
those cultural curiosities in the film just 
don’t go that far. Course everybody was 
supposed to have listened to all that crap 
on the radio in those days (just ask mom 
& dad!) but that’s just for de rigueur period 
flavor, doesn’t cut through enough-populist 
mustard by itself. Just the radio shit and 
it’s no more than Paper Moon or Dillinger 
— it’s the Coke that really generates the 
angle Altman’s after. 

So you get gratuitous Coke (cause 
Coke is gratuitous!) from beginning to 
end, Coke out of the thing in the garage, 
Coke shared by young lovers on the 
veranda, Coke in the street from the Coke 
Lady. Enough Coke to really make you 
sick. Speaking of which there’s even 
that decent irony towards the end where 
Shelley Duvall’s puking pregnancy re- 
quires the goddam sticky brown liquid so 
she goes out for it and thus avoids getting 
shot to shit by the cops. 

But the cultural specifics in Thieves 
are damn good anyway. Far as props 
and all that go it’s got Paper Moon (which 
Bogdanovich would have you think was 
meticulously pieced together in the ar- 
chaeology department) beat by a mile, 
those detective mags in it really looked 
yellowed even in black and white. Dillinger 
had too much big-screen newspaper 
hokum a la Lady Sings the Blues. Both 
of em had radio matter so officially know- 
able and venerable (FDR in the former 
for inst) as to be just plain unavoidably 
corny in that regard, as corny as Corman’s 
St. Valentine’s Day Massacre or The Way 
We Were. Whereas Altman really fished 
for some decent nonsense like that show 
about the International Crime Police and 
even Shakespeare for the masses. Much 
less topicality and poignancy (poignancy 
equals death — a film maxim that really 
oughta see the light of day in general 
practice), hence much more palatable in 
context. 

And the palatability adds up real good. 
How about that tap dance scene! So in 
terms of just that sort of stuff alone it’s at 
least a 3/5-decent filmic whatsit (a film 
ain't been made yet that’s gone much 
beyond 3/4). 

But then again you can also view the 
whole thing as Altman really mining for 


* some previously undisclosed kulture to 


have some laffs over now that The Gra- 
duate and all that it and its ilk have 
wrought (e.g. Taking Off, Lovers and 
Other Strangers, Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie, etc., etc., etc.) have de- 
stroyed the possibility of getting anywhere 
anymore with that sort of orientation re the 
present. Woody Allen even took it into 
the fuckin future just to deal with exactly 
the same gimcracks one more time. So 


while Thieves may be the only Depres- 
sion-nostalgia picture so far to actually 
break the surface (i.e. actually deliver in 
abundance anything more than an up- 
dated view of the same old clichés by 
happening to delve deep enough for some 
new old ones) it might. just be the result 
of a cinematically archaeological escape 
attempt (as drastic in its own way as all 
the rest) made necessary by all other 
alleys being just plain used up (The Long 
Goodbye being the overdue swan song) 
and meanwhile paving the way for untold 
Graduate-type extensions thereof to 
come. 

In which case the: real message of 
Thieves might as well be one of exhaus- 
tion, exhaust the real past whatever that 
may mean just as has already been done 
for the fake past whatever that is and both 
the fake and real presents. Might as well 
just fuckin do it anyway, get the whole 
thing over with once and for all. The hell 
with cinematic ecology. Which is just the 
point, the sort of point only an American 
hack like Altman could either come to 
grips with or merely happen upon (with 
frog hacks like Truffaut it's more a matter 
of entropy, shit inescapably dying due 
to its own whatever — European dead 
ends are the most obviously and pre- 
tentiously dead ones in the world). 

And while we're on the subject of 
Europaea the only major kink in Thieves 
is surprisingly its downright Greek re- 
liance on the old-yet-revived fuckin 
gangster annihilation formula for the re- 
solution of plot. Guy hasta die in the end, 
dies no matter how nice and un-most- 
wanted he’s been all picture so they gotta 
kill Keith Carradine too just like he was 
Warren Oates. And the same goddam 
boring way (bullets), not even a knife or 
John Schuck strangling him or some- 
thing after that bust-out or Shelley Duvall 
getting pissed at him just like she does 
after he’s gone and clawing his heart 
out — anything other than duly deputized 
shotguns! 

And that after-he’s-gone epilogue 
attempt just don't make it, the piss-shit 
of him getting gunned down just to save 
the genre (or maybe to refuse to give in to 
the equally generic get-away-with-it 
craze a la Cops & Robbers and The 
Getaway) leaves too familiar a taste in 
your mouth for a couple minutes of rail- 
way tedium to erase it. Really gettin 
to be like Greek tragedy! Which speaks 
even worse for cinema to-day than 
abominations like Pete & Tillie if they’re 
gonna be tedifying the normally palatable 
in the name of generic integrity and calling 
the whole thing logic. 

R. Meltzer 


THE MERCHANT 
OF THE FOUR SEASONS 


A New Yorker Films release of a Tango-Film (Munich) production. 
Director: Rainer Werner Fassbinder. Screenplay: Fassbinder. 
Photography: Dietrich Lohmann. Cast: Irm Hermann, Hanna 
Schygulla, Klaus Lowitsch, Karl Scheydt, Andrea Schober, Gusti 
Kreissl. 94 mins. 


Rainer Werner Fassbinder has been va- 
riously described as the “surest talent 
to come out of the New German Cine- 
ma” (by Roger Greenspun writing for 
the N.Y. Times), ‘‘the director of the finest 
commercially released film to be seen 
in N.Y.C. during 1973” (by The Village 
Voice’s Molly Haskell), and as “the most 
important new director of the past de- 
cade” (by perhaps the most respected 
and authoritative critic of the past decade, 
Andrew Sarris). Before his twenty-sixth 
birthday two years ago, this rather un- 
assuming, pudgy, mustachioed, Bavarian 
had already made some eleven films, 
directed at least as many plays (some in 
conjunction with his own Munich troupe 
and several of which he had written), 
and appeared frequently as an actor in 
the theatre and on television. 

One of Fassbinder’s most recent phe- 
nomena, the very film that prompted the 
normally both quite sober Ms. Haskell 
and Mr. Sarris to resort to the above hy- 
perbole, is a low-budgeted 1972 feature, 
The Merchant of the Four Seasons (Der 
Handler De Vier Jahreszeiten), which un- 
fortunately — although perhaps predic- 
tably — met with its New York commer- 
cial premiere and closing all in the same 
week recently. The film is a complex, de- 
pressingly moving tale that, when it is not 
steeped in the deliberateness of its de- 
velopment and representation of emotio- 
nal and environmental vacuity, sheds 
much-needed light on the ill-effects of 
the petit-bourgeois mentality, in this case 
“mentality” as manifested by Hans Epp 
and his severely entrenched family. 

Primarily concerned with the explora- 
tion of Hans (a frustrated little fruit peddler 
who is attempting, between innumerable 
defeats, to carve out a reality — in addi- 
tion to a living — in post-World War II 
Germany) and the painfully miniscule level 
of “communication” that is maintained 
between Hans and particularly his wife, 
the film is largely a subdued study of some 
of the influences upon interaction (see 
Last Tango in Paris). 

In terms of method, The Merchant of 
the Four Seasons, which was made ini- 
tially for German television, retains a 
washed-out colour and a _ starkness of 
imagery (omnipresent crosses, gilt-edged 
picture-frames on barren walls, etc.), 
that despite their obvious thematic con- 
tributions render the visual terrain not 
very screen-worthy on one level, although 
revealing and certainly relevant to the 
depiction of Fassbinder’s vision of a per- 
verted lower-middle class. Stylistically, 
Fassbinder’s work here can be likened 
to Godard’s favourable middle period, 
particularly in his use of tracking shots, 
editing, and a utilization of what | like to 
call “the. lingering camera technique.” 
The scene staged at the film’s end where, 
almost predictably, Hans’ funeral takes 
place on a brilliant spring morning with 
birds singing and sun glowing, struck me 
Bruce Berman is a Contributing Film Editor for Rock Magazine, 
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as particularly Godardian in its irony. We 
are reminded that Hans (as we are all 
to varying degrees), the victim of (politi- 
cal) circumstance and perhaps life itself, 
can only cease to be a failure when he 
ceases to be. 

Bruce Berman 


BLAZING 
SADDLES 


A’ Warner Bros. release of a Michael Hertzberg production. Di- 
rector: Mel Brooks. Screenplay: Brooks, Norman Steinberg, 
Andrew Bergman, Richard Pryor, Alan Uger. Story: Bergman. Cast: 
Cleavon Little, Gene Wilder, Slim Pickens, Mel Brooks, David 
Huddleston, Claude Ennis Starrett Jr., Harvey Korman, Madeline 
Kahn. Pan. -ision. Technicolor. 93 mins. 


The laughs in movies today are pitifully 

few, far between, shallow, quiet and short. 

They almost never build, as they used to, 

into something combining the jabbering 

frequency of a machine gun with the 
delirious momentum of a roller coaster. 

James Agee, 

“Comedy’s Greatest Era” 

Agee on Film 


This comment, written in 1949, holds 
woefully well for the present day. The 
patent exceptions to the rule are a hand- 
ful of writers/comedians/directors who 
constitute the Urban Jewish Revivalist 
Movement: Mel Brooks, Woody Allen, 
Carl Reiner, Bud Yorkin and Norman 
Lear. Interestingly, Brooks, Reiner and 
Allen wrote for Sid Caesar during the 
Golden Years of TV; Yorkin and Lear 
continue to churn out top-flight TV co- 
medy (Maude, All in the Family, Good 
Times). This may explain their ‘sketchy’ 
approach to movie comedy... a piecemeal 
attitude that subverts the traditionally 
organic, integrated nature of the feature 
film format. Movies like Where’s Poppa?, 
Start the Revolution Without Me, Bananas 
and Blazing Saddles work not because 
they are the sum of unified, carefully 
integrated episodes but because they are 
jaggedly assembled collages of comic 
bits — some of which operate brilliantly 
and others of which fall flat — held toge- 
ther by the thinnest of plot devices. 
Were these works more substantial, more 
informed by some poetic vision or subtle 
ideology, they probably wouldn’t be near- 
ly as much fun. It’s this very patchiness 
that seems to free up the zany energy, ca- 
priciousness and outrageous unpredictabi- 
lity that make these movies intermittently 
brilliant and bland. 

The sheer length of feature films 
thwarts comedy; it’s easy to recall the 
flat, dry spells in W.C. Fields, Marx Bro- 
thers and Chaplin films. The two-reelers 
were the most congenial vehicle for 
comedy, and the half-hour TV series 
(where the best American comedy now 
appears) is the modern equivalent of 
that format. The Urban Jewish Reviva- 
lists are resuscitating the screwball antics 
of the Marx Brothers, and the form of their 
work most resembles television — but the 
content is too controversial, too blunt and 
too tasteless ‘by community standards’ to 


appear in that medium. 

Brooks’ profane comedy, for instance, 
often rests in broadcasting what audien- 
ces are only subliminally aware of. So, 
many of the laughs in a Brooks situation 
amount to a self-conscious shock of re- 
cognition; he speaks the unspeakable just 
before it reaches our own lips. 


Setting: A town meeting in disarray. 
Howard Johnson: ‘Nietzsche says out of 
chaos comes order.” 

Olson Johnson: “Blow it out your ass, 
Howard.” 


- Brooks’ comedic success rests on the 


terrific risks he takes. So much of his 
humour comes perilously close to being 
grossly unfunny. His taste is so notorious- 
ly bad that we must marvel at its extre- 
mes. 

Talking about a Mel Brooks movie, 
then, is like reviewing a Lenny Bruce 
nightclub act. The audience is ready- 
made; they are devoted fanatics, rarely 
converts. Like Bruce, you know that 
Brooks will be outrageous, offensive, 
inspired, current, incisive, and sometimes 
obsessively dumb-headed, silly. You know 
that some of the audience, weak with 
laughter, will have to be carried out of the 
theatre — others will leave, disgruntled, 
of their own accord long before the movie 
is over. It’s a one-time only movie to be 
sure. But it’s sure one good time. 

It is obvious from the title that Blazing 
Saddles is a send-up of Westerns, but its 
primary target is racism. The plot, such as 
it is, has to do with the effort of a black 
sheriff (Cleavon Little) to clean up a 
lily-white town. Into this already peculiar 
framework, Brooks works a parody of 
another American movie staple — the 
musical. Brooks has a warm/hard spot 
for this genre — the singlemost memor- 
able scene in The Producers was the 
inspired music hall turn, the ‘“Spring- 
time for Hitler’ extravaganza. The best 
scene (that is, sustained action as op- 
posed to explosively funny lines or sight 
gags, of which there are many) in Sad- 
dies is Madeline Kahn’s equally Teutonic 
decimation/parody of Marlene Dietrich, 
“I’m Tired” (music and lyrics by Brooks). 

The film is, ultimately, a crazed paeon 
to movies themselves. But its allusions 
are neither subtle nor Bogdanovich chic. 
A knowledge of film (exposure not theo- 
ry) enriches the experience, but there’s 
still a whole lot to enjoy without it. 

Movie theatres have become such 
familiar places for enduring failed, droning 
wit that we gobble up essentially ‘small’ 
movies like Sleeper and Blazing Saddles. 
Critics have over-reacted to both of these 
films by giving them ‘big’ reviews and 
leading audiences to anticipate much, 
much more than is actually delivered. 
Is there anything worse than an audience 
grimly anticipating. 90 minutes of unre- 
lenting laughter? If | had Mel Brooks’ 
moxie, |’d pan Blazing Saddles and let 
you discover how ridiculously funny it is on 
your own. Susan Rice 


A 16 mm Booker’s Guide 
to Sources of Films 
Mentioned in this Issue. 


A Bout de Souffle. CMH. 

The Adventures of Rabbi Jacob. Can: BEL* 
US:FI* 

Les Amants. Can:AST. US: JAN. 
Ascenceur pour I’Echafaud. FF. 

The Asphalt Jungle. FI. 

Back Door to Hell (Fortress of the Dead). MAB. 
Baisers Volés. UA. 

Bananas. UA. 

Blazing Saddles. WB* 

Bye Bye Birdie. Can:COL. US:FI. 

Change of Habit. UNI. 

Cleopatra (1963). Can:BEL. US:FI. 

Le Corniaud. COL. 

The Deadly Tracker. WB. 

Deliverance. WB* 


Le Départ. CMH. Island of Lost Souls. UNI. 
Les: Deux Anglaises et le Continent. Can:PR. | Vitelloni. CMH. 
US:JAN. 


Dillinger. Can: AST. US: HCW. 
La Dolce Vita. Can:BEL. US: MAB. 


Don’t Look Now (1966). Can:BEL. US:BV. 
Eight and a Half. CAN:|FD. US:MAB. 

Elvis: That’s the Way It Is. Can:BEL. US:FI. 
Flaming Star. Can:BEL. US:FI. 

Flight to Fury. MAB. 

Fun in Acapulco. Can:PAR. US:F1. 

Le Gendarme de St. Tropez. CRI. 

The Getaway. NG. 

The Girl Can’t Help It. Can:BEL. US:FI. 

Girl Happy. Can:BEL. US:FI. 

Giuletta (Juliet of the Spirits). Can:PR. US: MAB. 
La Grande Bouffe. NG* 

The Graduate. Can:|FD. US:AEP. 

Greed. Can:TSL. US:F. 

High Sierra. Can:WB. US:CMH. 

| Died a Thousand Times. WB. 


Jailhouse Rock. Can:BEL. US:F1. 
Joe. Can:|FD. US:WB. 
King Creole. Can:PAR. US:FI. 


Long Goodbye. UA* 
Love Me Tender. Can:BEL. US:FI. 


US:FI. 
Mattei Affair. Can:PAR. US:FI. 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller. WB. 


Merchant of the Four Seasons. NYF. 


Mississippi Mermaid. UA. 
The Mother and the Whore. NYF. 


Native Land. RAD. 

La Nuit Américaine. UA* 

Paper Moon. Can:PAR* US:FI* 
Pete and Tillie. UNI * 

Porgy and Bess. SGS. 

The Producers. Can:IFD. US:AEP. 


Roma. UA. 
Roustabout. Can:PAR. US:FI- 


Last Year in Marienbad. Can:COL. US:MAB. 


The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance. Can:PAR. 


My Darling Ciementine. Can:|TF. US:F1. 
Mr. Rock and Roll. Can:PAR. US:FI. 


Ride the Whirlwind. Can: MMP. US:WR. 


Satyricon. UA. 

Scarlet Letter (1926). Fl. 

Sergeant York. UA. 

Serpico. Can:PAR* US:FI* 

The Shooting. Can: MMP. US:WR. 

Shoot the Piano Player. Can:AST. US:JAN. 
Skuliduggery. UNI. 

Sleeper. UA* 

Sleuth. Can:BEL* US:F1I* 

Start the Revolution Without Me. WB. 

St. Valentine’s Day Massacre. Can:BEL. US:FI. 
Sunrise. Can:CFl. US:FI. 

The Woman They Almost Lynched. IVY. 
Two Lane Blacktop. UNI. 

Variety Lights. Can: MMP. US:MAB. 

Viva Las Vegas. Can:BEL. US:FI. 

Where’s Poppa? UA. 

The Wild Bunch. WB. 


Additions and Corrections: 
The Optimists. (Vol. 4 No. 1) Can:AST. US:FI. 
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AEP. Avco Embassy Pictures, 1301 Ave of 

the Americas, NYC 10019. 

AST. Astral Films, 224 Davenport Rd., Toronto 
MS5R 1J7 

BEL. BelleVue Film Distributors, 227 Victoria 
Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 

BV. Buena Vista Films, 3505 Buena Vista St., 
Burbank, Cal. 91505 

CFI. Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carling Ave., 
Ottawa 13, Ont. 

CMH. Contemporary Films/McGraw Hill, 
Princeton Road, Hightstown, N.J. 08520 

COL. Columbia Cinematheque, 711 Fifth Ave, 
NYC 10022 

CRI. Criterion Films, 2310 Benny Ave, Montreal, 
Que. 

FF. France Film, 1405 Alexandre de Séve, 


Montreal, Que. 


Ill. 60091 


Toronto, Ont. 


Fl. Films Inc., 1144 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 


HCW. Hurlock Cine World, 13 Arcadia Rd., 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870 

IFD. International Film Distributors, 20 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 

ITF. International Tele-Film, 221 Victoria St., 


IVY. lvy Films, 165 W. 46th St., NYC 10022 

JAN. Janus Films, 745 5th Ave, NYC 10022 
MAB. MacMillan Audio Brandon, 34 MacQuesten 
Parkway S., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 

MMP. Marlin Motion Pictures, 47 Lakeshore 
Road E., Port Credit, Ont. 

NG. National General Pictures, 42 Charles St. 
East, Toronto, Ont. and 600 Madison Avenue, 


NYC 10022 VC. Visual Consultants, 72 Carlton St., Toronto, 
NYF. New Yorker Films, 43 West 61st St, ~ Ont. 
NYC 10023 WB. Warner Brothers Distributors, 70 Carlton 


1 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

E., Montreal, Que. 

NYC 10023 

Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 90046 


Toronto, Ont. 


PAR. Paramount Pictures, Toronto Star Building, 


PR. Prima Films, Suite 205, 135 Sherbrooke St. 


SGS. Sam Goldwyn Films, 1041 N. Formosa 
TSL. Topsoil Films, Suite 300, 834 Yonge St., 


UA. United Artist Corp., Suite 800, 2180 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Ont. and 729 7th Ave., NYC 10019 
UNI. Universal Films, 2450 Victoria Park Ave., 
Willowdale, Ont. and 445 Park Ave., NYC 10022 


St., Toronto, Ont. and 400 Warner Bivd., Burbank, 
Cal. 91505 

WR. Walter Reade 16, 241 East 34th St., NYC 
10016 


RAD. Radim/Film images, 17 West 60th St., 


*16mm prints may not be yet available. 

While based on sources we believe to be 
reliable and up to date, Take One cannot 
guarantee the accuracy of any of the above 
information, nor assume any liability for the 
results of any misinformation given. We will be 
happy to print additions and corrections in 
future issues. 


16 mm News 


A column of information for those 
among our readers who regularly book 
16mm films for classroom, film society, 
etc. Distributors are invited to send 
word of new releases, etc. to 16mm 
News, Take One, Box 1778, Station 
B, Montreal, Quebec H3B 3L3. We'll 
print as much of it as we can. 


Grove Press (53 East 11th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10003) announces the re- 
lease of the following newly-available 
titles: James Broughton’s Dreamwood 
and This Is It, Michael Snow’s Wave- 
length, Lenny Lipton’s Show and Tell, 
Bruce Baillie’s To Parsifal, Stan Brak- 
hage’s Eyes, Robert Nelson’s Bleu Shut, 
and Ed Emshwiller’s George Dumpson’s 
Place. More info on these and other 
titles from Kent Carroll at Grove. 


Toronto’s George Ritter Films (38 York- 
ville Ave. Tel: 416-964-6926) announces 
the acquisition, for Canadian distribution, 
of two new documentary films: Foto: 
Sven Nykvist, a 25-minute film on one of 
the world’s foremost cinematographers 
(1972 New York Critics Award for Cries 
and Whispers), in which Nykvist dis- 
cusses the problems involved in shooting 
some of the key scenes in Bergman's 
movies; and The Unknown Famine, a 


30-minute report on the long-hidden fa- 


mine that has killed 100,000 in Ethiopia. 


Toronto’s Cinema Images (221 Victoria 
Street, Toronto 205, 416-362-2321) 
announces the availability in Canada 
for the first time of a number of classic 
films; among them: Bertolucci’s Before 
the Revolution, Kurosawa’s Dodeskaden, 
and Ray’s Days and Nights in the Forest. 
They also now have prints of The Grapes 
of Wrath, Viva Zapata and Ozu’s End of 
Summer. Contact Sharon Singer. 


Barbara Bryant (formerly at Films Inc.), 
Leo Dratfield (formerly with Contem- 
porary Films), and Heinz Gelles (for- 
merly with McGraw-Hill) have formed 
a new company, Phoenix Films, which 
will be active in the 16mm distribution 
market — features as well as shorts. 
They can be reached at 267 West 25th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 (212- 
675-5330). 


Martha Coolidge’s 42-minute documen- 
tary about her own brother — his struggle 
with drug addiction and search for-some- 
thing to live for — David: Off and On, 
is now available from Films Inc. offices 
around the States. A prize-winner at the 
Chicago Film Festival, the film also won 
for Ms. Coolidge the John Grierson 
Award for best young documentary di- 
rector at the 1973 American Film Festival. 
(Coolidge, who has since completed a 
film, More than a School, on a Long Is- 
land alternative school, is currently 
finishing off a short film portrait of her 
87-year-old grandmother.) 


New Day Films 
Lakes, N.J. 07417) 


(Box 315, Franklin 
distributes feminist 


films. They are a co-operative, run by the 
women who made the films, and they 
have a free catalog. 


Being Canadian Means 
Always Having to Say 
You're Sorry 
plus 
René Clair 
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Columns 


Letter 
from 
Prison 


The only new film we saw last year was 
Sleuth, and we wouldn't have seen that if 
an executive at Palomar Pictures hadn't 
been kind enough to lend me a print a 
couple of months after it was released. 
Usually, the features shown here are at 
least a year old. 

For instance, The Getaway was just 
shown and it turned out to be one helluva 
picture. Movies are like poems — the 
more you bring to them, the more you get 
from them. At least, that’s how it usually 
is, and that’s how it was this time. As 
soon as the title sequence was over and 
Carter “Doc” McCoy (Steve McQueen) 
was being released from prison, | knew 
this was going to be my kind of picture. 
The director, Sam Peckinpah, had obvi- 
ously fallen under the spell of Bogart in 
High Sierra. 
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| recalled the almost identical scene 
from the Bogart movie, and now Mc- 
Queen was wearing the same kind of 
dark, funeral director’s suit that Bogart 
had worn. Also, while none of the real-life 
convict extras had been clipped as 
crudely, McQueen was _ sporting a 
Bogart-like mixing-bowl haircut. Then, as 
if to confirm suspicions that were already 
strong, the newly released McQueen 
heads directly for a park to celebrate his 
freedom, just as a more subdued Bogart 
had gone to a park to walk among the 
trees in High Sierra. 

There’s nothing wrong with trying to 
copy some of the elements that made 
High Sierra a classic. The trouble is, so 
few have succeeded. A High Sierra type 
hotel robbery in New York a few years 
ago was a fiasco, and even when War- 
ners remade the film in 1955, with Jack 
Palance in the Bogart role and Shelley 
Winters in the one originally played by 
Ida Lupino, the effort was a failure. The 
picture was terrible and its new title, |! 
Died a Thousand Times, was worse. 

| suppose everyone has seen High 
Sierra. It has been the star of the late 
show often enough. The place to see it, 


A 
Medical 
Report 


It had been hurting for a month. Well, 
three weeks maybe. But you know how 
those things go: leave it alone and it will 
go away. Mine didn’t. After a while (not 
long) you get to thinking it might be... you 
know... the Big Disease — CANCER. | 
had cancer. 

Thank God | was covered. 

Now it was only a matter of confirming 
it and that in itself always initiates the 
great medical dilemma: stay out of the 
forest and you won't hear the tree. Time 
marched on. The hurt matured into an 
ache. If | bent it certain ways or walked 
up hill or stooped to tie up my boots | felt 
the throbbing begin somewhere deep 
inside. Scary? You bet. And then one day, 
just like that, | decided to find out. 

It took courage I'll tell you. It took 
courage. 

| couldn't go the next day as | hada 
screening of the new Truffaut and the day 
after was out with a lecture on Von Stern- 
berg and the last New York showing of 
The Merchant of Four Seasons. That left 


though, is in a theatre, not on a tiny tv 
screen. As is the case with many pre- 
television films, some of its best scenes 
lose their impact in the transition to the 
tube, especially the climactic siege with 
its long shots. And you have to sit, 
menaced by a 12-foot Bogart, to get any 
true idea of how powerful a personality 
he was. 

High Sierra also featured Arthur Ken- 
nedy and introduced Cornel Wilde (re- 
member the whining hotel clerk?) and 
had the benefit of W.R. Burnett’s pen — 
he wrote the book and worked on the 
screenplay with John Huston. Of course, 
the strongest factor High Sierra had 
going for it was its director Raoul Walsh. 

The Getaway matched High Sierra in 
more than the opening scenes. It, too, 
had excellent supporting actors — Ben 
Johnson, Al Lettieri, Sally Struthers, Slim 
Pickens — and it was based on a book 
by Jim Thompson, a writer whose paper- 
back originals have earned him as loyala 


Albert Nussbaum, 38 years old and formerly one of the FBI's 
Ten Most Wanted men, is presently serving a 40-year stretch 
at the US penitentiary at Marion, Illinois for multiple bank 
robberies. He writes for a wide range of periodicals, includ- 
ing Alfred Hitchcock's Mystery Magazine and The American 
Scholar. 


Thursday and Friday. The former was out 
thanks to a Bergman triple bill downtown 
but Friday seemed clear. Clear, that is, 
as long as | was in and out and at the 
Museum for the 5:30 showing of Au Ha- 
zard Balthazar. God, | love that film. 

Two o'clock Friday afternoon found me 
quivering in a tiny white cubicle. The cur- 
tain was drawn and | was alone with my 
destiny, also in white, who at the moment 
was bending my leg and feeling my knee- 
cap bump and grind like a freight elevator. 
“Does it hurt?” “Nope.” “Now?” “Nope.” 
“Hmmmmm.” He put my leg down, 
thought for a moment, then stood up and 
explained that it could be a bruise. Print: 
one flash frame of longevity in my life 
movie. He went on to say that some 
people habitually press their knee against 
something while working, like against a 
desk while lecturing or a floor while scrub- 
bing. | told him | didn’t do any of those 
things. He asked me what | did do. Good 
question. | said: “| see movies.” On the 
heels of a pregnant pause, the answer 
flooded over us both like the last mo- 
ments of a Borzage affair. Slowly and 
carefully he asked me if | ever put my 
knees up against the back of the... | in- 
terrupted with a nod, thanked him, limped 
into the sunlight and happily staggered 
down the street in search of darkness. 
‘Movie knee’ was something | could live 
with. John Harrison 


following as director Sam Peckinpah’s 
films have earned for him. 

Just as What’s Up Doc? recreated 
some classic comedy sequences, The 
Getaway owes a debt to the better crime 
and gangster movies. Steve McQueen in 
rimless glasses, planning the bank rob- 
bery, brought back memories of Sam 
Jaffe in his role of mastermind in The 
Asphalt Jungle (another W.R. Burnett 
creation), and | detected echoes of a 
dozen other great movies. 

Not that it was all imitation. Oh, no! 
There was a lot of improvement and orig- 
inality, too. Many of the early films were 
crippled by the stifling production code 
they had to follow. Sam Peckinpah and 
his script writer had much more freedom 
to exercise their imaginations. And Peck- 
inpah had colour and a large budget, 
neither of which was wasted. 

| thought the phallic symbolism of the 
pistol barrels was a bit overdone, but the 
Special effects were exaggerated just 
right. Even when McQueen cuts an 
elevator cable with a few shotgun blasts, 
a feat you’d have trouble accomplishing 
with a cannon, the audience wasn't jar- 
red back to reality. 

When McQueen and MacGraw slipped 
across the Mexican border with the half 
million dollars in loot, there was a roar of 
approval from the audience. But after all 
they had been through, no one is likely to 
have gotten the idea that bank robbery is 
a source of “easy” money. Least of all, 
not the audience here. Most of us have 
already made that mistake. 

Albert F. Nussbaum 


Letter 
from 
Paris 


“You are, let’s say, a young French director 
with the greatest script since Citizen Kane, 
but no producer wants to look at it. What 
can you do? Well, you can submit the 
script to the Centre National de la Ciné- 
matographie, an organisation run by the 
Ministry of Culture, and with luck you will 
be given a subsidy in the form of an ad- 
vance on your future box-office returns 
— the so-called avance sur recettes. 
With this in your pocket, you have a much 
better chance of getting a producer in- 
terested in your film. 

The CNC, then, is a French equivalent 
of the Canadian Film Development Cor- 
poration, but it is more besides. A CNC 
committee chooses the official French se- 
lection for Cannes. The CNC also issues 
the censorship visa necessary for a 
film’s commercial screening, although it 
does not in itself do the actual censoring. 
The visa is granted either to the film’s 
producer or distributor, one of the condi- 
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tions being that the film was shot by pro- 
fessionally-licensed filmmakers. 

That particular regulation looks like 
being as effective as the Volstead Act 
now that the French have discovered 
Super-8 and the long-delayed wave of the 
French underground appears to have 
been liberated. (A Super-8 festival was 
held in Paris around the end of the year, 
and another is promised for May.) Or as 
the Latin Quarter’s favorite film critic, 
Delfeil de Ton, wrote in the _ satirical 
weekly Charlie Hebdo: “The twelve mil- 
lion (sic) 8-millimetre cameras in France 
are owned neither by producers, distri- 
butors nor CNC-approved technicians. It 
would therefore seem legally impossible 
to grant a censorship visa to a film shot 
in 8 millimetres. Not only that, but it would 
seem even more impossible to demand 
one before an 8-millimetre film can be 
screened. It’s a tough one for the cops.” 

However, getting back to the CNC: 
André Astoux, who had run the CNC since 
October 1969, was fired a week before 
Christmas. Previously he had been As- 
sistant Director-General of the state- 
controlled ORTF TV-radio system. His 
successor at the CNC is Pierre Viot, a 
high-ranking but little-known civil servant 
from the Cour des Comptes, which au- 
dits official spending. The government 
therefore replaced an experienced com- 
municator, if you will forgive the expres- 
sion, with a professional accountant. 

Astoux refused to go quietly. In a public 
attack on the government, he said his 
dismissal was directly connected with 
“the warning | gave about the alarming 
situation of the French cinema.” He fur- 
ther alleged that his dismissal was a pre- 
lude to the dismantling of the CNC. If that 
happened, the French cinema would be 
undermined, endangering national inde- 
pendence “at a time when France is in 
peril of being invaded and occupied by 
foreign productions on both the large and 
small screens.” 

He blamed the Finance Ministry for 
failing to understand the industry's mo- 
ney problems, but he reserved his bitterest 
words for Culture Minister Maurice 
Druon, the Académie Francaise /mmortel 
and best-selling author. (A film based on 
his novel Les Grandes Familles was a 
popular success some years ago.) 

Druon was appointed Culture Minister 
in April 1973. His first remarks about 
the cinema, said Astoux, were “accusa- 
tory and insulting, describing producers 
as coprophagous, in other words, excre- 
ment eaters. He didn’t hesitate sug- 
gesting in the National Assembly that 
there should be a change in the state 
subsidy system. This would entail the 
danger of nothing less than censorship 
dictated by economics, politics, and 
conventional morality.” 

Suggestions submitted to Druon for 
improving the industry’s situation had 
been ignored. These included a project 
of Astoux himself for encouraging the 
production of children’s films. 

“Like other Ministers,” said Astoux, 


“M. Maurice Druon holds film people 
responsible for the decline in morals, 
whereas it [the cinema] is only the pale 
reflection of a more general state of af- 
fairs whose deep-rooted causes the Gov- 
ernment isn’t trying to hunt out, believing 
that the situation can be dealt with by 
censorship and sanctions.” 

Astoux got a good press from both the 
gauchiste daily Libération and the glossy 
left-liberal weekly Nouvel Observateur. 
This is a little surprising, because Astoux 
has not always been considered sympa- 
thique by the left. His career as a public 


. figure dates back to the 1950s, when as 


an executive with the Simca automobile 
firm he earned a reputation for keeping 
the unions in line. However, critic Jean- 
Louis Bory, in the Nouve/ Obs’, suggested 
that hanging around film people had had a 
liberating effect on Astoux, and he also 
suggested, more convincingly, that Astoux 
had been fired for defending La Grande 
Bouffe at Cannes. There were certainly 
rumors during the festival that Druon 
was furious with the official French se- 
lection and that Astoux would be getting 
the boot after a diplomatic lapse of several 
months. 

Libération, for its part, noted that the 
CNC had subsidized Marin Karmitz’s 
Coup Pour Coup, a pseudo-documentary 
about a factory occupation, and predicted 
that under the CNC’s new regime no more 
money would be forthcoming for films of 
that sort. Yet the truth is that political 
films with a French theme are a rarity 
at any time in France. One very good 
reason for this, of course, is that French 
officialdom has a habit of putting obstacles 
in the way of the politically-committed 
filmmaker. But in any case it is doubt- 
ful whether there is much of a market for 
such films outside of Paris and.a few 
university towns like Grenoble. Even a hit 
like The Sorrow and the Pity initially ran 
only in a small cinema in the Latin Quart- 
er. Godard, don’t forget, made his reputa-' 
tion before he turned political, and his 
early Le Petit Soldat, after being banned 
for several months, flopped at the box- 
office. As for Costa-Gavras, it is a stand- 
ing joke in Paris that he makes political 
films about everywhere except his 
adopted country. A few years ago he did 
try to set up a film on the Paris Commu- 
ne, but had to give up the idea. If a gold- 
plated investment like Costa-Gavras 
cannot manage it, what hope has an un- 
known? Whatever happened to all those 
miles of film that were shot of the May 
68 events? 

As far as the CNC’s future is con- 
cerned, the opinion among insiders. is 
that the government definitely wants to 
tighten its grip on the organisation and 
therefore on the industry as a whole. If 
this is so, the question is how much 
independence, if any, will be displayed 
by Astoux’s successor, Pierre Viot. At 
the time of writing, Viot has made only 
one public statement about his new job; 
he was non-committal, but said of course 
that he was a movie fan. However, it 
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should be remembered that his previous 
niche, the Cour des Comptes, recruits 
only the intellectually elite among French 
administrators, and the Cour’s annual 
report on public spending is no respecter 
of governments. So it could be a mistake 
to assume that Viot will necessarily be 
a puppet. We shall get a clearer idea of 
him when we see this year’s official 
French selection at Cannes. 

Meanwhile, the problem remains of the 
CNC’s half-a-loaf attitude toward grants. 
The fact that the CNC advances only 
part of the production costs results in 
cases like that of director Henri Colpi, 
who had to abandon a project a few 
years ago because even with CNC back- 
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ing he couldn’t find a producer to foot 
the rest of the bill. Colpi won a prize in 
Cannes in 1961 (for Une Aussi Longue 
Absence) but since then his career has 
gone nowhere. 

Inevitably, too, there are people who 
query the standards by which the grants 
are awarded. According to one director 
| know, these are commercial rather 
than artistic. 

“Heaven help you,” he says, “if you 
go back for a handout after your previous 
film has failed at the box office.” 

Himself intelligent and extremely pro- 
mising, the very type of filmmaker the 
CNC should be helping, he takes a cyni- 
cal view of the Astoux affair: 
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“What difference does it make? The 
people who give out the money now 
don’t Know anything about the cinema, 
and the people who replace them won't 
know anything about it, either.” 

As for Astoux, he is said to have re- 
ceived a $30,000 handshake and the pro- 
mise of an interesting job somewhere 
else inside the system. The Establish- 
ment looks after its own, even the mave- 
ricks. Geoffrey Minish 


A 
Filmmaker’s 
Column 


The future of small-format display is linked 
to television rather than optical projection. 
Many of today’s Super-8 projectors can 
provide big, bright images in rooms. suit- 
able for up to a couple of hundred people, 
and even more with arc projection. Stick- 
ing with conventional tungsten lighting 
sources, like the 100-watt, 12-volt Philips 
lamp in the Eumig 810 D magnetic sound 
Super-8 projector (or similar lamps in the 
Kodak Supermatic 70 or Bolex SM8), one 
can easily fill any conceivable classroom 
or living room screen with a good-quality 
image. 

| recently tried an experiment with 
Tom Luddy, the Program Director of the 
Pacific Film Archive at the University of 
California at Berkeley. We set up a Eumig 
810 D projector, with the f/1.3 15-to- 
30mm Vario-Eupronet lens, in the projec- 
tion booth, and projected out-takes of a 
lip-synch film | am presently shooting with 
an Ektasound camera. We filled the 12- 
foot wide screen with an image that was 
adequately bright, sharp and steady. This 
is amazingly good performance for a 
format which has less than a third the 
area of 16mm. 

The 200-seat theater at the Archive 
usually shows films in 16mm and 35mm 
with arc projectors. | want to emphasize 
that the Eumig we used can be bought 
in most any camera shop in North Ameri- 
ca for less than $450 list. For a few dollars 
more you can get the DeLuxe version with 
an almost-twice-as-fast f/1.0 lens. That’s 
the set-up we plan to use for the April 
10 screening of my _ work-in-progress, 
Children of the Golden West, maybe the 
world’s first feature-length Super-8 
“talkie”. But whether or not this is a first 
of any kind, this screening — and others 
like it — will usher in a new era for Super- 
8 and low-cost motion picture communi- 
cation, even on large screens, if you 
please. 

Why did | start by saying, then, that 
the future of small-format display is linked 
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to television rather than optical projection? 
Well, the use of Super-8 for auditorium 
screenings is, at this time, admittedly a 
special case. Film screening rooms and 
auditoria are specially designed for view- 
ing films. For one thing, unlike classrooms 
and living rooms, they are easily darkened 
— a must for good-quality optical projec- 
tion. (A projector like the Eumig doesn’t 
require total blackness to work well on a 
five-foot wide classroom screen, espe- 
Cially if the screen is of “high gain” de- 
sign like the commonly-used modern lenti- 
Cular.) 

Besides the need to darken the envi- 
ronment, there is a second big problem 
with optical projection in these circum- 
stances — the best seats in the house lie 
right in the path of the projector beam. 
(1 think we are all familiar with this effect 
from our experience in classrooms with 
unwanted shadows cast upon the screen.) 
And there is one final problem to be 
pointed out: projector noise. Super-8 pro- 
jectors are far quieter than their 16mm 
counterparts, but they are noisier than 
videotape playback units, which operate 
very quietly. All present Super-8 machines 
have about the same level of noise — 
which arises from three sources: the 
motor and gears whirring, the blower 
forcing cool air into — and hot air out of 
— the gate area to keep the film from 
being incinerated, and the singing or 
‘chattering of the shuttle or pull-down claw 
as it hits the perforations. 

The Eastman Videoplayer, shown only 
in prototype so far, but just about ready 
to be offered for sale according to the 
company, can eventually overcome all of 
the drawbacks of small-format optical 
projection. The Videoplayer shows cart- 
ridge-loaded Super-8 films, in color and 


sound, through a tv set — and connects 


simply through the antenna input. The 
list price for the Videoplayer is about 
$1200, which makes it competitive with 
videotape playback units. 

The Videoplayer runs quiet. It doesn’t 
use a hot lamp that requires cooling. It 
transports the film recorder style — or 
continuously, so there’s no pull-down 
chatter. Moreover, the film wear and tear 
should prove to be minimal. 

Since the image is tv-displayed, it can 
be looked at in a brightly-lit room, and 
since there’s no projection beam to come 
between the audience and the image, you 
can use the best possible seating arran- 
gement. 

Whereas | was talking about the 12- 
foot image projected with the Eumig, 
present tv images are measured in 
inches rather than feet. Clearly though, 
the future of tv will not be limited to the 
small cathode-ray picture tube display. At 
present, we are on the threshold of large, 
wall-type, screens, using solid-state mo- 
saic arrangements of light emitting 
diodes, or “LEDs”. Thin little chips of 
LEDs can be arranged on the surface of 
the screen, and a properly steered signal 
can cause each element to glow. At 
present there are only two types of LEDs; 
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those that glow green when a current 
Passes through them, and those that glow 
red. The world is waiting for a blue LED, 
and when it arrives (it may have, as | 
write these words, or we may have to 
wait a decade), so will the wall screen. 
Super-8 is the natural medium for wall- 
screen display. We'll have a big, bright 
image, which will be sharp, over-coming 
all the defects of optical projection. 
Lenny Lipton 


Letter 
from 
Hollywood 


When Griffith looked into the future of 
the medium he had created, he hoped for 
a day when people might learn to under- 
stand in pictures. Today we are trying to 
learn to read in pictures, to comprehend 
meaning in visual style, to see a movie 
rather than merely reacting to a movie. 

To practice “seeing,” at least in the 
visual style of the classical American film, 
one should make use of Allan Dwan. 
Dwan learned to write in pictures and had 
the vocabulary so well defined that a dic- 
tionary of the meanings of shots can be 
derived from watching one of his later 
works. Dwan did not use many adjec- 
tives, and would hardly have indulged in 
form-for-form’s-sake. He was too practi- 
cal, with a playful Yankee seriousness 
that in the East would be called a form of 
wisdom. 

It is as if Dwan has deciphered the 
code that is the medium and, like some 
bizarre Cocteau oracle, has broadcast 
this information out to us — only to be 
interpreted by us as total nonsense. But 
Dwan’s films are koans. 

Film scientists are just now beginning 
to read Dwan’s translation of the code. It 
is proposed that before Edison, before 
Griffith and Meliés and Lumiére, before 
Muybridge even, film existed as an ideal 
in potential, a reflection of man as he un- 
ravelled the mystery of the universe’s 
order and chaos. To learn how to “see” 
movies is to learn how to see the pattern 
in chance, the destiny in change. 

Discover a Dwan movie that seems 
particularly banal and absurd — some- 
thing like The Woman They Almost 
Lynched, with Brian Donlevy moving 
from mark to mark like a stuffed bear, 
Audrey Totter facing Joan Leslie in the 
big shootout, and Ben Cooper as a sweet 
kid Jesse James. Watch the movie once, 
just reacting. It is an enjoyable experi- 
ence, hardly intellectually taxing. Now 
make or find the opportunity to see the 
movie a second time. This time forget the 
plot, hear the dialogue only as back- 
ground music, and become aware of 
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each shot — what each image is: a 
medium two-shot inside a moving 
stagecoach with horse riders back- 
projected out the windows; a close-up of 
one of the two passengers; a cut-away to 
the horse riders outside. ... 

As these shots go through your mind, 
begin to feel the rhythms, the lengths of 
shots, the frequency of particular kinds of 
shots, the meanings implicit in kinds of 
shots and the relationships between 
shots as they are edited. You will begin to 
notice that something is going on here; 
something rather compelling. A pattern of 
meanings is emerging. 

Now begin to relate back to what is 
happening in the story, what the charac- 
ters are like, what the words are saying. 
See from where Dwan is watching his 
movie, and see what kind of commentary 
he is giving us in his shots and their rela- 
tionships. 

You may well argue that watching any 
film this way would result in a similar de- 
coding, and that some directors present 
translations that are richer or more per- 
sonally meaningful. But with lesser direc- 
tors the dictionary represents the lan- 
guage only as an uncomprehending par- 
rot could have written it. Other directors 
have a grasp of the language, but an un- 
sure grasp. A few devils exist who pur- 
posely use their knowledge of the lan- 
guage to lie and confound the com- 
prehension of the people. These people 
are not to be confused with the anarch- 
ists who ultimately hope to update the 
translation — the prophets of eternal 
change. A few directors are true poets. 
But among the directors of prose, Dwan 
has no equal. 

The Dwan translation has the direct 
clarity of J. Krishnamurti — a disarming 
seriousness of purpose and a great sad 
affection for the people, the meaning of 
whose plight he would like to illuminate. 

Now do not expect Allan Dwan to 
admit this. As a medium for the filmic 
code he can claim no secret vision nor 
personal credit beyond having learned 
the vocabulary well enough to direct 
without imposing the movement of his 
thought upon the action. Dwan lets the 
images come, then recreates them for 
the camera — much as Hitchcock does. 
Dwan brings a piece of paper to the set 
each day with all his shots written down 
in the order they are to be recorded. As 
they are photographed, he crosses each 
off. When the last shot has been crossed 
off, it is five o'clock and the end of 
another day’s work. 

Of course it is true that Dwan’s transla- 
tion has been superceded by Ros- 
sellini’s translation. The classic cin- 
ema is quickly becoming a dead lan- 
guage; but, like Latin, it does contain all 
the roots. Delve into the code in whatever 
translation may be available to you. The 
Dwan translation is recommended for 
beginners, the Rossellini for advanced 


investigators. John H. Dorr 


Letter 
from 
Rome 


Fellini is a good primer for the uninitiated 
first experiencing Roma. It is a city of 
constant eating, traffic jams, and wealthy 
wierdos from all corners of the western 
globe, attracted to this beautiful, sensual 
city like flies to panettone. Rome’s main 
industries — The Church, cinema and 
tourism — are living testaments to its 
luxuriant uselessness. But what particular- 
ly strikes a visitor to this most metropoli- 
tan of cities is its almost aggressive pro- 
vincialism. This is reflected in the city’s 
taste in movies. For one thing, there is 
really only one movie theatre which regu- 
larly shows non-commercial and_inde- 
pendently-made films. Called Filmstudio, 
this 150-seat cinema is a converted gara- 
ge located in the “left bank” district of 
Rome. The seats are hard and the sound 
is bad and there is no popcorn sold to 
relieve the almost studied poverty of the 
decor but the programming is very daring, 
particularly in a city like Rome. Many of 
the films of the American and Canadian 
underground have been shown here, as 
well as the regular auteur fare. Currently, 
the programmers are trying to introduce 
the Marx Brothers to a small, rather be- 
wildered public. Rome picks and choses 
its likes from the world’s offerings with 
puzzling arbitrariness: Truffaut is almost 
unknown here while Deliverance was a 
great success. In general, foreign films 
are relegated to the few cinemas d’essai 
and — as in the rest of the world — it’s 
the sex and kung-fu that sends the lines 
out around the piazzas. 

Cinecitta, Mussolini's rambling mau- 
soleum to his son’s love of the cinema, is 
still functioning, but like all big film stu- 
dios, this lot with its shooting stages and 
buildings filled with props and antiquated 
equipment has seen better days. Film 
people in Rome still talk about the epics 
of the ’50s and the ’60s which hit the Ita- 
lian film industry with tidal waves of U.S. 
dollars. By American standards, movies 
were cheap to make here, but like every- 
one else who sets foot in the Eternal 
City, the Americans were had. They are 
still snickering about the $80,000 bill for 
mineral water that was one small part of 
Cleopatra’s inflated budget. If it had really 
been spent on the drink, it would have 
represented enough liquid to refloat 
Noah’s ark. They don’t make ’em like that 
anymore except — of course — for Mr. 
Fellini who seems to be able to do exactly 
as he pleases. One of the sets for his 
latest film, Amarcord, is still standing on 
a back lot of Cinecitta. It is a reconstruc- 
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FA/FM 201/Production 

FA/FM 204/Film and Film-Making 

FA/FM 219/TV, Tape and Film 

FA/FM 221/The American Film 

FA/FM 222/Films of Western Europe 

FA/FM 241/The Documentary Film 

FA/FM 301/Production 

FA/FM 302/Studio 

FA/FM 311/Intermedia Film Workshop 

FA/FM 312/The Narrative Art of Film 

FA/FM 313/Film Editing: Theory and Technique 
FA/FM 319/Television 

FA/FM 321/Films of Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
FA/FM 322/Films of Asia 

FA/FM 323/Films of Africa 

FA/FM 324/Soviet Life and Films 1917-1929 
FA/FM 341/Films and Social Change 

FA/FM 350/Special Seminar in Film 

FA/FM 401/Production 

FA/FM 411/Advanced Film Techniques 
FA/FM 412/Screenwriting 

FA/FM 419/Acting and Directing for Film 
FA/FM 421/Film in Canada 

FA/FM 450/Special Tutorial in Film 


For further information Faculty of Fine Arts 
mail this coupon to: Student Programs Office 
Room 222, Fine Arts/Phase II 
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tion of the main square of a small Italian 
town; authentic down to the last cobble- 
stone — totally convincing, even from a 
foot away — but when you touch it you 
realize to your astonishment that the 
weathered church and the ancient marble 
statues are all plywood and styrofoam. 
I'll never believe Federico again. 

On the totally other end of the spec- 
trum, two young filmmakers — an Italian, 
Luciano Martinengo and a Swede, Tho- 
mas Wahlberg — have just completed 
two feature documentary films on life in 
American communes. Called San Francis- 
co & Co., and Grassroots, these fresh 
and totally spontaneous films are the 
product of six months travelling around 
the United States with visits to commu- 
nities as diverse as “Twin Oaks” and 
“The Lama Foundation.” They approach 
their subjects with the view that it is still 
in America that the real revolution is 
taking place — not a revolution of slogans 
and rhetoric but one of people genuinely 
trying to live their politics, substituting 
cooperation for competition, right down to 
the minutia of everyday living. As a mem- 
ber of “Project One” — the warehouse/ 
living space in San Francisco — puts 
t: “Our Socialism consists of putting out 
the garbage and mopping the bathroom 
floor.” In these films we have a portrait 
of what is perhaps the most fundamen- 
tally revolutionary social experiment of 
the twentieth century and it is ironic that 
it is only in the screening rooms of Rome 
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that one finds out what of importance 
is happening back home. 


Coffee, 
Brandy & 
Cigars 


Ben Hecht’s description of Westerns: 
“Pictures about horses for horses.” 

That grande dame of the French stage 
and screen, Marguerite Moreno, had been 
around for so long that even she.joked 
about it, as did tout Paris, which held her 
in their deepest affection. Once, during 
an interview, a group of journalists asked 
her what she thought of Racine, the 17th 
century dramatist in whose Phédre and 
Andromaque’ she had scored great suc- 
cesses. “Gentlemen, please!” she said, 
casting her eyes down with a maidenly 
blush. “Let’s not discuss my private life.” 

Did you know that Dreyer once wanted 
to film Faulkner's Light in August? And 
that he ‘said of the Soviet puppet film by 
Ptushko, The New Gulliver, an anti-war 
satire, that technically the experiment 
succeeded but that artistically that was 
beside the point because the work was 
not approached with clean hands? That 
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and a lot more is contained in Dreyer 
in Double Reflection, gleanings from his 
Critical writings edited by Donald Skoller 
that Dutton has just issued and which is 
highly recommended. 

Richard Anobile’s The Marx Brothers 
Scrapbook (Darien House) without any 
further ado is an absolute delight. Not 
only is it Groucho en pantouffles, so to 
say, relaxed and rambling along to ques- 
tions fed him by the author who recorded 
every word and nuance without any 
“second thoughts” (and “eyebrow rais- 
ing” many of them are, to put it mildly), 
but the whole album, replete as it is with 
rare photographs, ads, programs, con- 
temporary reviews and other memorabilia 
of the period in which the Marx Bros. 
flourished, is a record of a wonderfully 
giddy time, those ineffable Twenties and 
Thirties. Would that we could have this 
sort of precious record from other me- 
morable show-business names, as frank 
and therefore as imbued with joie de vivre 
as this one. 

It takes a great man to have great- 
ness of spirit. Just as Toulouse-Lautrec 
could defend Messonier against those 
who derided him for his “meticulous 
realism” by saying that he worked hard 
and that one who works hard should be 
respected, Bertolt Brecht defended d’An- 
nunzio against those who derided his 
febrile romanticism, saying that, au fond, 
a true poetic impulse gave birth to The 
Triumph of Death, The Daughter of Jorio 
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and The Flame of Life, the story of his 
love-affair with the great actress, Duse. 
Orson Welles once wanted to do a film 
of the latter with Chaplin as d’Annunzio 
and Garbo as Duse — one of the great 
unfulfilled cinematic dreams of screen 
annals, another being Dreyer’s unrealized 
film of Christ. Alas, alas! 

Of Disney’s America one must say what 
one says of Norman Rockwell’s America 
— “If it were only like that!” But that’s the 


function of art, isn’t it? To make the world ~ 


seem a better place than it is. 

Some of my favorite screen credits — 
Van Nest Polglase, Ub Iwerks, Hermes 
Pan, Pandro Berman. 

What ever happened to Erle Kenton? 
He once made a satirical comedy, Other 
Women’s Husbands, that could have been 
signed by Lubitsch at his peak, then 
turned volte face and did horror films like 
Island of Lost Souls, doubtless because 
the latter were more profitable. Earlier, 
he also once did a feature comedy, Tea 
With a Kick, starring Zasu Pitts, Dale 
Fuller and Chester Conklin. The next 
picture these three players appeared in 
was Greed. 


“American society has turned sour for 
Dr. Erich Fromm, the social philosopher 
and psychoanalyst,” writes Alden Whit- 
man in the NY Times. “He came to this 
country from Berlin in the early nineteen- 
thirties, an exile from Hitler's Germany 
and full of hope to live and work in a vi- 
_ brant democratic nation. Now, 40 years 
later, America has lost its bright outlook 
for him. Its society has developed a 
necrophilious character and is dominated 
by a passion for destructiveness, he said 
in a recent interview. The trouble, he 
declared, is unrestrained industrialism, 
moral torpor and an absence of a shared 
ethical vision. ‘Our society is also internal- 
ly destructive,’ he said. ‘In the last decade 
or so, a million people have been killed 
in highway accidents. We produce cars 
with built-in obsolescence. Knowing the 
possible dangers, we continue to pollute 
our environment. No bird fouls its own 
nest, but we do. And we subsidize violen- 
ce on the screen — movies in which 
human life is depicted as brutish and 
cheap.” 


The rest comprises three more books: 
Gods and Goddesses of the Movies by 
John Kobal; The Art of the American 
Film, 1900-1971 by Charles Higham; 
and Grand Iilusions:by Richard Lawton 
and Hugo Leckey. Kobal, the eternal 
fan (in its best sense) does a romantic 
book on a romantic subject, writing with 
that easy grace one would expect of the 
author of that once-over-lightly of screen 
musicals with the irresistible title of Gotta 
Sing, Gotta Dance. He has a way of mak- 
ing what he is writing about palpable, a 
good thing in a book on the erotic nimbus 
Herman G. Weinberg has contributed articles to most of the 
world's leading film journals, served on the juries of various 
film festivals, been U.S. correspondent for Sight & Sound as 


well as Cahiers du Cinéma, and published several books 
on the cinema. 
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that haloed our movie gods and goddes- 
ses in the new mythology created by Hol- 
lywood. Appropriately illustrated, too, of 
course. 

To cover the history of the American 
screen from its beginnings to 1970 in 300 
pages, almost half of which are taken up 
by stills, is a hazardous task at best. To 
do so with the handicap of personal hang- 
ups, such as Higham has for Sternberg 
and Welles, must put the knowledgeable 
reader on his guard. The game of disa- 
greeing with evaluations can be played 
here to a fare-thee-well but the enthu- 
siasms (invariably less disputable than 
the putdowns) are infectious and frequent 
enough to “even the score.” Not always 
the best stills are chosen but there are 
enough of telling and of even rare ones to 
impart to the illustrations a cachet of their 
own. They are also well reproduced. 

Grand Illusions, bound like a volume on 
Flemish painting or the collection in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum of Vienna, 
turns out to be a collection of movie stills, 
although the jacket “sphinx” photo of 
Garbo should have been a giveaway, and 
the gimmick-title another. There is a lively 
and amusing introduction by Hugo Leckey 
about the coming of age of the writer 
as a boy in Ireland, and his movie-oriented 
youth there, followed by his coming to 
America and Hollywood and_ learning 
about life from the studios where movies 
were made. Then start the stills, divided 
into The Twenties, Thirties and Forties. 
(Glamour seems to have ended after 
that.) Flipping through them (what else 
can you do with them?) is like examining 
kitsch in its purest form. The only criterion 
for the selection of the photos seems to 
have been the popularity of the star (and 
sometimes not even that; why Bessie 
Barriscale, and who were Marie Doro and 
Belva McKay?), the sentimentality of the 
pose or subject, or the saccharine ‘“art- 
iness” of the still: At least half are studio 
publicity handouts and many are un- 
related to specific films, being, in studio 
parlance, the ubiquitous ‘‘star stills”. Thus, 
the names of the photographers are 
omitted. Who would insist on credit for 
most of these anyway? Many are familiar 
from past reproductions, others (like the 
grotesque one of Kay Francis) are rare 
and better so, and only occasionally, very 
occasionally, is there one with an im- 
mortality of its own, like the one from 
The Scarlet Letter or the one, from Sun- 
rise, of George O’Brien in the moonlit 
swamp. The element of composition, that 
sine qua non of graphic art, played little 
role, for the most part, in the selection. 
It will Come as no surprise, therefore, 
that the photos — good, bad and indif- 
ferent — were stunningly printed for the 
book in Italy. Something, besides Mr. 
Leckey’s charming introduction, had to 
make the book seem to be worth twenty 
dollars. 

A philosopher has written a friend of 
mine that he’s figured out the rationale 
of the film rating system. A G-rated 
movie means that the Hero gets the girl; 


R-rated means that the villain gets the girl; 
X-rated means everybody gets her. 
Herman G. Weinberg 
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Stargazer: Andy Warhol’s World and His Films, by Stephen 
Koch. Praeger. $8.95. In Canada: E.P. Dutton. $10.25. 


After chuckling through this book in Sep- 
tember, | was bemused by the October 
reviews taking it oh so seriously. Intellec- 
tual cobwebs, | thought — it reads like a 
David Bowie costume. The _ self- 
proclaimed “critical mind” with a 
“psychological and novelistic bent” medi- 
tates on the sexuo-philosophical implica- 
tions of the hustler and transvestite, nar- 
cissism and dandyism. 

Baudelaire, Duchamp, A.W. “I never 
wanted to be a painter. | wanted to be a 
tap dancer” — A.W. “At the outer limits 
of absurdity, flamboyancy rediscovers 
the banal” — S.K. 

Although Koch couldn't get through the 
hundreds of silver film cans strewn (un- 
catalogued, sighs the scholar in Koch) 
around the Warhol premises, he de- 
scribes and analyzes all the important 
ones, from the Silent, Sound, and Moris- 
sey periods. This is what makes the book 
worth reading, and the detailed filmog- 
raphy (thanks to Jonas Mekas) makes it 
indispensable. 

Koch’s thesis makes it amusing and 
sometimes titillating — maybe even 
deeply satisfying in your townhouse intel- _ 
lectual moods. Full of Concepts, Aesthe- 
tics, Existentialism, Metaphysics. Now 
that freakiness has become the legacy of 
suburban adolescence, Sophisticated 
Analysis can be brought to bear on “the 
silvery shadow cast by the 1960's.” 

The Word in the Warholvian gaze is 
Death, says Koch. “Death. Saying it that 
way places it dramatically on the page, 
no doubt about that. But does the Word 
not quite stop the show? Perhaps not. 
For the death informing the Warholvian 
gaze is terribly metaphoric, of course.” 

Koch's conclusion is also. terribly 
metaphoric: he mourns the death of A.W. 
at the hands of Valerie Solanis, the 
man-hating New Woman confronting the 
self-hating, death-wishing male narcis- 
sist in the shooting of 1968. 

Like most of the other writers about 
Warhol, Koch plays vampire to Warhol’s 
success, sucking A.W.’s fame for his own 
sustenance. Koch becomes the literal 
agent of Warhol’s metaphorical death in 
life, in the book’s main point. And now 
that he’s shown us the deathly implica- 
tions of eroticism, we can see that his 
book should have been more properly 
entitled Starfucker. (Star Star?) 

But Koch’s own star-gazing is short- 
sighted, for Warhol didn’t die — he just 
went shopping at Brooks Brothers. 

Kay /vmenege 
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UNBURIED TREASURES 


Most of the following films were originally shot on nitrate stock, which has approximately 25 years of life, after which it literally turns 
to dust. Only a few years ago, a process was discovered which converts nitrate to acetate stock — most of the following Twentieth 
Century-Fox Films are available today only because of this process. These rarely-seen works by John Ford, F.W. Murnau, Raoul 
Walsh, Howard Hawks and others are among the films that have been the inspiration of the French New Wave and, in turn, the 
golden age of international film-making of the Sixties. 


VIVA ZAPATA d.Elia Kazan. Marlon Brando, Anthony Quinn. 

THE POWER AND THE GLORY d.W.K. Howard. Spencer Tracy. 

LES MISERABLES d.R.Bolesilawski. Charles Laughton. 

THE ROAD TO GLORY d.Howard Hawks. Lionel Barrymore. 

CHANDU THE MAGICIAN d.Marcel Varnel. Bela Lugosi, Edmund Lowe. 
EL GRECO Mel Ferrer, Adolfo Celi. 

LAURA Vincent Price, Gene Tierney, Clifton Webb. 


DANTE’S INFERNO d. Harry Lachman. Spencer Tracy, Claire Trevor. 


CAVALCADE d. Frank Lloyd. Diana Wynward, Clive Brook. 

ME AND MY GAL d.Raoul Walsh. Spencer Tracy, Joan Bennett. 
QUICK MILLIONS d.Rowland Brown. George Raft, Spencer Tracy. 

SIX HOURS TO LIVE d.William Dieterle. Warner Baxter. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES William Farnum (1917 silent version) 

ZOO IN BUDAPEST d.Rowland V. Lee. Loretta Young, Gene Raymond. 
SUNRISE d.F.W.Murnau. Janet Gaynor. best actress. 


HELLO SISTER d.Erich von Stroheim. James Dunn, Boots Mallory, Zazu Pitts. 


John Ford rij m S GRAPES OF WRATH Henry Fonda (from the novel by John Steinbeck) 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE Linda Darnell, Henry Fonda 

JUDGE PRIEST Will Rogers 

DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK Claudette Colbert, Henry Fonda, John Carradine 
HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY Maureen O’Hara, Walter Pidgeon 


CEN ii Prints now available on all titles listed 
(Sorry, Canada only) | 


Write for our checklist of feature films, 
and our separate list of Classics of the Silent and Early Sound Cinema. 
221 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario M5B 1V5 (416-362-2321) 


BIA P PrcTURES ToC | 


with OTIS YOUNG /RANDY /CLIFT AMES /CAROL KANE 
screenplay ty ROBERT TOWNE the novel ty DARRYL PONICSAN = music by JOHNNY MANDEL - produces ty GERALD AYRES 
Directed ty HAL ASHBY - FROM COLUMBIA PICTURES /A DIVISION OF COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


AN ACROBAT FILM + A B-P Associates Feature 


